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Aart. I. 4 Description of the Country from thirty to forty Miles round 
Manchester. The Materials arranged, and the Work composed, by 
J. Aikin, M.D. Embellished with 73 Plates. 4to. pp. 630. 
31. 3s. Boards. Stockdale. ~ 


T o review the improvements and flourishing state of a 
country, in agriculture, arts, and manufactures, is an 
employment of the mind not less pleasing to the philoso- 
pher than to the politician:—for, if the latter be agreeabl 
dazzled by the increase of population and wealth, which he 
thinks may one day be rendered subservient to ambitious or 
patriotic views of national aggrandizement, the former de- 
rives equal satisfaction in beholding the dormant powers of 
the human capacity called forth, and brought into action, by 
the stimulating motives of necessity, by emulation, and, above 
all, by the desire of accumulating a competent share of wealth; 
which, if it cannot wholly remove, may certainly alleviate many 
evils to which we are naturally subject. Extending their views 
farther, they may consider the moral effects of giving scope and 
employment to the faculties of man :—by ameliorating his con- 
dition, his manners are rendered more gentle and humane; 
and perhaps no expedient that can be devised to check vicious 
inclinations, and the irregular indulgence of our passions, will 
prove so efficacious as a life of useful labour and industry. 
From tfrat imperfection, however, which attends every thing 
human, trade and manufactures are not without their disad- 
vantages. Some of them are of such a noxious nature as to 
enfeeble, or even to deftroy, the human frame; and by assem- 
bling young people together, engaged in the same employ- 
Taent, and working in the same toom, innocence may be cor- 
tupted by the contagion of badexample. It must be confess- 
ed, indeed, that a remedy has in some measure been provided 
for this last evil, by the institution of Sunday schools; from 
which the happiest consequences, it is hoped, may result; and 
it must surely be allowed, by those who have taken a compre- 
hensive view of the advantages and disadvantages of manufac- 
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tures, that the former greatly preponderate. It has been ob- 
served that, fatal as some trades may be to the health of a few 
individuals, yet manufacturing towns are always populous; and 
that the vices which are the consequences of luxury, though 
very degrading, are less destructive than those excesses of vio- 
lent and ungoverned passions that characterise a life of rapine 
and plunder, and that always prevail in those societies in 
which the bulk of the people are unemployed. Even that ca- 
ital objection to manufactures which has always operated in 
its full force on the gentle and humane, viz. that it converts 
man into a mere machine, seems to be in a great measure ob- 
viated by the wonderful improvements made of late years in 
mechanics *; by which labour has been abridged to a degree 
almost beyond conception; and perhaps that happy period is 
not far distant, in which the toils of the industrious poor may 
be so managed, as to render them no less conducive to the 
health and happiness of the individual, than advantageous to 
socicty at large. | | 
Having thus noticed the general remarks that have been 
made on the subject of manufactures, we proceed to attend to 
some particulars in the work before us ;—-a work that, we ap- 
prehend, must prove highly interesting to every Englishman, 
as including the history of a country which, in a few years, 
has risen to a degree of opulence and splendour almost uncx- 
ampled in the history of nations; and in which we have seen 
ingenuity and industry triumph over every obstacle of soil and 
climate ; tracts of land, that seemed to be consigned by nature 
to perpetual sterility, become the abodes of ease and plea- 
sure; even the elements themselves subdued by human labour; 
and canals constructed with sach wonderful art and skill, as to 
be rendered more conducive to the prosperity of commerce 
than navigable rivers.—Neither mountains, rocks, marshes, 
nor rivers, check the course of these artificial streams; the rock 
is forced, the hill is perforated, the marsh is drained, the river 
submits to the bridge and the aqueduct ; and it is not uncom- 
mon to see one vessel sail above the masts of another.— 
Great and important as we deem the general subject of the 
compilation now before us, it receives additional interest from 





-* Dr. Franklin, when last in Engtand, used pleasantly to repeat 
an observation of his negroe servant, when the Doctor was making 
the tour of Derbyshire, Lancashire, &¢.—“ Every thing, Massa, 
work in this country! water work, wind work, fire work, smoke 
work, dog work, [he had before noti¢ed the last at Bath], man work, 
bullock work, horse work, ass work: every thing work here but 
the hog! he eat, he drink, he sleep, he do nothing all day: the noe 
be the only GENTLEMAN in England.” 7a 
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Dr. Aikin’s manner of arranging the various parts of which it 
consists, from the perspicuity with which he communicates 
the various kind of information, from his art in rendering 
his work as entertaining as it is instructive by the judicious 
insertion of biographical anecdotes, and from the occasional 
interspersion of moral, useful, and patriotic sentiments. 

In the introduction, the author thus unfolds the plan of his 
undertaking : 

‘ The circle of country which it is the object of the present work 
to describe, forms a considerable part of the north-western quarter of 
England. Just approaching the Irish sea to the west, it stretches on 
the east across the ridge of hills which perpendicularly divide the 
north of England into two portions, and projects some way into the 
plain nai ; and extending northwards to the edge of those hilly 
and barren parts which compose a great share of the northern extre- 
mity of the kingdom, it encroaches southwards on the limits of the 
midland counties. 

‘ Oa taking our central station at Manchester, a grand scenery of 
strongly contrasted ranges of land presents itself. Westward, a long 
level plain, broken by a few scattered eminences, partitioned, for the 
most part, ito green and woody inclosures, yet sprinkled with large 
patches of bare and brown morass, affords to the eye an interminable 
prospect, expanding from side to side, and embracing almost the whole 
county of Chester, and the broadest and best cultivated portion of 
that of Lancaster. Northward, the view is soon bounded by a 
mountainous ridge of moderate elevation, beyond which lies another 
tract of vale, which is at length lost amidst hills and moors. South- 
ward, a rich and varied country extends for many miles. The 
country to the east 1s composed of a vast tract of that chain of mou™ 
tains which, descending from Scotland, runs like a back-bone 
through all the north of England, till it terminates in the Peak of 
Derbyshire and the moorlands of Staffordshire, both within the li- 
mits of our circle. This rugged region, stretching many miles from 
east to west, includes a confused assemblage of high barren moors, 
lofty eminences, and interjacent vales, each watered and fertilized b 
its winding stream. Its eastern edge declines suddenly in the beauti- 
ful and highly-cultured plain of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 

‘ Such is the general face and situation of the extensive tract over 
which we are about to travel ;—considerably interesting merely as a 
portion of the surface of our island, and as possessing a great variety 
of natural and artificial products of the earth. But it is principally 
as a manufacturing district that it merits the distinction of being made 
the subject of a particular survey ; and in this respe&t it may confi- 
dently challenve any other tract of equal extent within the limits of 
Great Britain (the vicinity of the metropolis, perhaps, excepted) to 
exhibit the same number of objects of national importance.’ 


This outline is succeeded by a description of Lancashire, 
under the general heads of the face of the country, rivers, 
lakes, soil, manures, climate, productions, state of property, 
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and civil and ecclesiastical divisions. Inthe same manner, the az 
thor treats of Cheshire, Derbyshire, the West-Riding of York- 
shire, and the northern part of Staffordshire. —~ The account of 
the lead mines in Derbyshire, with the manner of working 
them, is very curious :—we shall lay it before our readers, as, 
besides the information which it contains, it must impress 
them with a favourable opinion of the pains taken by the au- 
thor to investigate every branch of his inquiry: 


‘MINES ann MINERALS. 


© Lead.—Lead mines in Derbyshire are of great antiquity, un- 
doubted proof existing that they were worked in the time of the Ro- 
mans. They may be traced from the Saxon and Norman eras down 
through successive periods to the present time. The extent to which 
the business has been carried on at different periods cannot with cer- 
tainty be determined ; but the produce of the mines during the last 
century has undoubtedly been very considerable. At present, lead 
ore is found in various parts of the country. Indeed, it has been 
discovered in, different quantity throughout all the tract of lime-stone 
land ; but it is met with in the greatest abundance about ten miles to 
the north and south of the river Wye. 

‘ Veins of lead ore, on account of their position in the earth, are 
distinguished by the different names of pipe, rake, and flat works. A 
pipe-work lies between two measures of lime-stone regularly extend- 
ing above and below. It consists of several lines or branches run- 
ning nearly parallel to each other, which have a general communi- 
cation by means of slender threads, or leadings, as they are called by 
the miners. The rock is sometimes pierced through by these lead- 
ings, which it is thought right to follow, as they. often conduct to 
a fresh range. Should no ore be found on such a pursuit, the breadth 
of the work is ascertained: its length is indeterminate, depending 
much upon. the dipping of the measures. If this be great, it begins 
to decline, cr cannot be pursued further on account of water. 
The rake-vein is found in the chasms or clefts of the lime-stone, and 
consequently breaks through the measures and sinks into the earth. 
It sometimes penetrates 150 or 200 yards, generally in a slanting direc- 
tion; and it has been followed to the distance of four miles from the 
place where it was first discovered. The flat-work resembles the pipe, 
but has no leader or stem like that. It spreads wider, and seldom 
extends above 100 yards. It is also found near the surface and in 
the solid rock, and is very weak and poor, being seldom thicker than 
a man’s finger. 

‘ The veins of lead ore are generally enclosed ina yellow, red, or 
black soil, and are firmly connected with cauk, spar, or some other 
mineral. ‘Their direction is not uniform. The pipes, never pene- 
trating the measures, follow the dip of the country in which they are 
found. The rakes run still more variously ; in the High Peak, ge- 
nerally pointing east and west; in the wapentake of Wirksworth, north 
and south. Sometimes two veins cut each other at right angles : 
sometimes thre pipe and rake unite and run together a short way, be- 
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caming stronger and richer. It is difficult to determime which of 
these two veins is most common, or most productive; the pipe, how- 
ever, seem most generally valuable. 

‘ Veins are discovered various ways; sometimes by attention to 
the nature of the ground, which leads the experienced miner to make 
ascarch by boring ; often by accidents laying open some branch which 


rises to day. The more the branches which accompany a vein, the 
richer it is, and when they begin to diminish, it becomes poorer. Al- 
so, for the most part, a vein 1s impoverished when it runs in such a 
direction as to receive over it a greater number of measures. In work- 
ing mines, a principal point is to free them from water; the most 
common and effectual method of doing which is to drive a sough or 
level from’ the bettom of some neighbouring valley, as far as the 
works; where this cannot be done, pumps must be employed, which 
are either worked by a water wheel, or by a fire engine. Mines are 
freed from bad air by the introduction of a pipe down the shaft to 
the work, whence it is extended along the roof of the gallery. The 
circulation this occasions proves an efieétual remedy. 

¢ There are numerous and various regulations respecting the rights 
of miners, and the dues payable for the ore, in different parts of the 
mining country. The principal tract containing lead is called the 
King’s-feld. Under this denomination nearly the whole wapentake 
of Wirksworth is comprized, as well as part of the High Peak. 
The mineral duties of the King’s-field have been from time imme- 
morial let on lease. The present farmer of those in the High Peak 
is the Duke of Devonshire; and of those in the wapentake of 
Wirksworth is Mrs. Rolles. They have each a steward and bar- 
masters in the districts they hold of the crown, ‘The steward presides 
as judge in the Barmote courts, and with twenty-four jurymen deter- 
mines all disputes respecting the working of mines. ‘The courts are 
held twice a year; those of the High Peak at Money-ash, and those 
of the wapentake at Wirksworth. The principal office of the bar- 
master is putting miners in possession of the veins they have disco 
vered, and collecting the proportion of ore due to the lessee. When 
a miner has found a new vein of ore in the King’s-field, provided it be 
not in an orchard, garden, or high-road, he may obtain an exclusive 
ttle to it on application to the bar-master. The method of giving 
possession is, in the presence of two jurymen, marking out in a pipe 
or rake work two meares of ground, each containing 29 yards; and 
ma flat work 14 yards square. But if a miner neglect to avail him- 
self of his discovery beyond a limited time, he may be deprived of the 
vein of which he has received possession, and the bar-master may dis- 
pose of it to another adventurer. As to the other part of the bar- 
master’s office, that of superintending the measurement of the ore, 
and taking the dues of the lessee or lord of the manor, it is attended 
with some difficulty from the variety of the ciaims, which differ greatly 
in different laces, In general, a thirteeuth of the ore is the due in 
the King’s-held, but a twenty-fifth only is taken, Besides this, there 


isa due for tithe. In mines that are private property, such tolls are 
paid as the parties agree upon. 
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¢ The miner having satisfied the several claims, proceeds to dis- 
pose of his ore to the merchant or smeiter. There are four denomi- 
nations of ore; the largest and best sort is called Bing ; the next in 
size and almost equal in quality is named Pescy; the third 1s Sin:tham, 
which passes through the sieve in washing; the fourth, which is 
caught by a very slow stream of water, and 1s as fine as flour, 1s stiled 
Belland: it is inferior to all the rest on account of the admixture of 
lforeign particles. All the ore as it comes from the mine 1s beaten 
nto pieces and washed hefore it is sold. This business is performed 
by women, who can earn about 6d. per day. 

© Smelting furnaces are of two kinds, the hearth and cupola. The 
hearth consists of large rough stones placed so as to form an oblong 
cavity about two feet wide and deep, and 14 long, into which fuel and 
ore are put in alternate layers; the heat is raised by means of a large 
pair of bellows worked by a water wheel. ‘The fuel is wood and 
coal. The Jead procured this way is very soft, pure, and ductile, but 
a considerable quantity of metal remains im the slags. These are, 
therefore, smelted over again with a more intense fire of coke; but 
the metal produced 1s sletiee in quality to the former. At present, 
a small proportion of ore is smelted this way, only two hearth turnaces 
remaining in Derbyshire. ‘The cupola, introduced about fifty years 
since, is of an oblong form, resembling a long, but not very deep, 
chest, the top and bottom of which are a little concave. The fire 
being placed at one end, and a chimney at the other, the flame is 
drawn over the ore placed at the bottom, and by its reverberation 
smelts it without any contact of the fuel. 

‘ The lead when smelted is poured into moulds of various sizes, ac- 
cording to the different markets for which it is intended, Hull, Baw- 
try, or London. Two of the blocks make a pig. Some of it, how- 
ever, is first rolled into sheets at works erected for the purpose near 
the furnaces. A considerable quantity 1s also converted into red-lead. 
This process is performed in a kind of oven, the floor of which is di- 
vided into three parts. ‘The middle of these contains the metal, and 
the two others, the fire. The flame being reverberated on the metal, 
converts it to a calx or powder; which, on being a second time ex- 
posed to the action of the fire, acquires a red colour. 

‘ Attempts were made some years ago to extract silver from the 
lead; but no such work now exists in Derbyshire. The sulphur 
driven off from the ore in smelting is collected at two furnaces. 

¢ The annual produce of lead from the Derbyshire mines is not 
exactly ascertained, but may be estimated at an average of between 
5 and 6000 tons. It is generally thought to be on the decline, some 
of the richest mines being either exhausted, or become more dif- 
ficult to work; but on the other hand, from the improvements in 
the art of smelting, and the more effectual methods employed to clear 
the mines of water by new levels and improved fire engines, advan- 
tages have been gained that may, perhaps, supply the deficiency.’ 


An account of river and canal navigations next occurs; among 


which the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal makes a distinguished 
figure, 
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The history of these most useful and advantageous works 
of art is naturally closed by memoirs of James Brindley; a 
name that must be respected by every man who has generosity 
of sentiment to admire uneducated and original genius; or 
patriotism sufficient to feel an interest in the commercial pro- 
sperity of his country:—but, as our readers will find a detail 
of his life in our 63d volume, it is unnecessary for us to tran- 
scribe, on the present occasion, any part of the ample ac- 
count here given of this admirable self-taught mechanic and 
engineer. 

The Second Part of this valuable compilement contains an 
account of particular places; and Dr. A. begins with the jfstly 
_eelebrated town of Manchester, the centre of the present poli- 
tical and commercial survey. ‘Che antiquity of this town has 
been set forth by the learned Mr. Whitaker, in a manner that 
will amply gratify the curious *: but its present splendor and 
opulence, derived solely frem its manufactures, form an object 
infinitely more important and interesting. ‘The rise and pro- 
gress of its trade, with its rapid increase during the last twenty 
years, are here traced with judgment and accuracy. In the 
reign of Edw. VI. Manchester appears to have been of consi- 
dcrable note for its manufactures, which at that period were 
chiefly woollen: during the reign of Elizabeth, its commerce 
was in a progressive state of improvement: but unfortunately, 
in 1605, it was visited by a pestilence by which upwards of 
1000 persons are said to have died. ‘The college, having sut- 
fered great losses from mismanagement and usurpation of its 
revenues, was refounded by Charles I. in 1635. By an ordi- 
nance of parliament, dated December 9, 1645, it appears that 
Manchester had for a long time been suffering under a pesti- 
lence; so that, for many months, none had been permitted 
either to come in or to go out. In consequence, (the ordi- 
mance says,) most of the inhabitants living upon trade are not 
only ruined in their estates, but many families * are like to 
perish for want,” who cannot be suihciently relieved by that 
miserable wasted country. On this account, the parliament 
orders that a collection be made for the poor of the said 
town, in all the churches and chapels of London and West- 
minster. 

It does not appear that the increase of the town, during the 
latter part of the last century, was very considerable ; and it 
was not till 1708 that an act passed for the erection of another 
church or chapel, St. Ann’s. An account of the inhabitants 
taken in 1717 states them at 80003 from that period, the in- 
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* See M. Rev. vol, xlvi. 
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crease has been rapid; in 1773 a survey of Manchester was 
executed with accuracy, which gave the following results: 


Manchester. Salford*. Total. 
Houses (inhabited) - + 3402 - - 866 = = 4268 
Families, - - - 5317 - - 1099 - - 6416 
Male inhabitants, - . 10,548 - - 2248 - - 12,796 
Female ditto, - - + 11,933 * = 2517 - = 434:450 


Both sexes, + + © += 22,481 - - 4765 - - 275246 
Persons to a house, 64 To a family, 44. 

‘ At the same period, the township of Manchester (detached from 
the town) contained 311 houses, 361 families, 947 males, 958 fe- 
males ; total, 1905. 

‘ And the whole parish of Manchester, comprizing thirty-one town- 
ships in a compass of sixty square miles, contained 2371 houses, 2525 
families, 6942 males, 6844. females; total, 13,786 inhabitants. 

‘ The whole number, then, of inhabitants in the town, township, 
and parish of Manchester, and im Salford, amounted to 42,927. 

‘ At Christmas 1788, the numbers by enumeration were, in the 
township of Manchester, 5916 houses, 8570 families, 42,821 persons ; 
in the township of Salford, about 1260 houses. ‘The whole number 
of people in both towns might then be reckoned at more than 50,000. 

‘ During the year 1791, the christenings in these towns amounted to 
2960; the burials to 2286. These numbers, by the usual mode of 
calculating, will give from sixty-five to seventy-faur thousand inhabit- 
ants—an increase almost unparalleled !” 

We now come to an account of the trade and manufactures, 
by which the population is supported. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to transcribe it at full length, but we 
recommend it to the perusal of our readers, as replete with 
useful and curious information. 

‘ To this sketch of the progress of the trade of Manchester,’ (con- 
tinues our author, ) ‘it will be proper to subjoin some information re- 
specting the condition and manners of its tradesmen, the gradual 
advances to opulence and luxury, and other circumstances of the do- 
mestic history of the place, which are in reality some of the most 
curious and useful subjects of speculation on human life. The 
following facts and observations have been communicated by an ace 
curate and well-informed inquirer. 

‘ The trade of Manchester may be divided into four periods, The 
first is that, when the manufacturers worked hard merely for a liveli- 
hood, without having accumulated any capital. The second is that, 
when they had begun to acquire little fortunes, but worked as hard, 
and lived in as plain a manner as before, increasing their fortunes as 
well by economy as by moderate gains. The third is that, when 
luxury began to appear, and trade was pushed by sending out riders 
for orders to every market town in the kingdom. ‘The fourth is the 
period in which expense and luxury had made a great progress, and 
was supported by a trade extended by means of riders and factors 
through every part of Europe. 





* Salford is to Manchester what Southwark is to London. 
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¢ Tt is not easy to ascertain when the second of these periods com- 
menced: but it is probable that few or no capitals of 3090/. or 4000%, 
acquired by trade, existed here before 1690. However, towards the 
latter end of the last century and the beginning of the present, the 
traders had certainly got money beforehand, and began to build mo. 
dern brick houses, in place of those of wood and plaster. Forthe first 
thirty years of the present century, the old established houses confined 
their trade to the wholesale dealers in London, Bristol, Norwich, 
Newcastle, and,those who frequented Chester fair. ‘The profits were 
thus divided between the manufacturer, the wholesale, and the 
retail, dealer; and those of the manufacturer were pence | though 
this is contrary to the received opinion ) less per cent. upon the business 
they did, than in the present times. The improvement of their fortunes 
was chiefly owing to their economy in living, the expense of which 
was much below the interest of the capital employed. Apprentices at 
that time were now and then taken from families which could pay a 
moderate fee. By an indenture dated 1695 the fee paid appears to 
have been sixty pounds, the young man serving seven years. But all 
apprentices were obliged to undergo a vast deal of laborious work, 
such as turning warping mills, carrying goods on their shoulders 
through the streets, and the like. An eminent manufacturer in that 
age used to be in his warehouse before six in the morning, accom- 
panied by his children and apprentices, At seven they all came in to 
breakfast, which consisted of one large dish of water-pottage, made 
of oat-meal, water, and a little salt, boiled thick, and poured into a 
dish. At the side was a pan or bason of milk, and the master and 
apprentices, each with a wooden spoon in his hand, without loss of 
time, dipped into the same dish, and thence into the milk pan; and 
ag soon as it was finished they ail returned to their work. In George 
the First’s reign many country gentlemen began to send their sons ap- 
prentices to the Manchester manufacturers; but though the little 
country gentry did not then live in the luxurious manner they have 
done since, the young men found it so different from home, that tley 
could not brook this treatment, and either got away before their 
time, or, if they staid till the expiration of their indentures, they then, 
for the most part, entered into the army or went to sea. ‘The little 
attention paid to rendering the evenings of apprentices agreeable -at 
home, where they were considered rather as servants than pupils, 
drove many of them to taverns, where they acquired habits of drink- 
ing that frequently proved injurious in after life. To this, in part, 
is to be attributed the bad custom of gilling, or drinking white wine 
as a whet before dinner, to which at one period a number of young 
men fell a sacrifice. 

‘ When the Manchester trade began to extend, the chapmen used 
to keep gangs of pack-horses, and accompany them to the principal 
towns with goods in packs, which they opened and sold to shop- 
keepers, lodging what was unsold in small stores at the inns. The 
pack-horses brought back sheep’s wool, which was bought on the 
journey, and sold to the makers of worsted yarn at Manchester, or to 
the clothiers of Rochdale, Saddleworth, and the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire, On the improvement of turnpike roads waggons were set 
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Ups and the pack-horses discontmued 3 and the chapmen only rode 
out for orders, carrying with them patterns in their bags. It was 
during the forty years from 1730 to 1770 that trade was greatly 


pushed by the practice of sending these riders all over the kingdom, 
to those towns which before had been supplied from the whclesale 


dealers in the capital places before mentioned. As this was attended 


not only with more trouble, but with much more risk, some of the 
old traders withdrew from business, or confined themselves to as 
much as they could do cn the old footing, which, by the competi- 
tion of young adventurers, diminished yearly. In this period strangers 
flocked in from various quarters, which introduced a greater propor- 
tion of young men of some fortune into the town, with a consequent 
increase of luxury and gaiety. The fees of apprentices becoming an 
object of profit, a different manner of ireating them began to prevail. 
Somewhat befere 1760, a considerable manufacturer allotted a back- 
parlour with a fire for the use of his apprentices, and gave them tea 
twiceaday. His fees in consequence rose higher than had betore been 
known, from 250/. to 300/.; and he had three or four apprentices at 
atime. The highest fee known as late as 1769, was soof, Within 
the last twenty or thirty years the vast increase of foreign trade has 
caused many of the Manchester manufacturers to travel abroad, and 
agents or partners to be fixed for a considerable time on the Conti- 
ment, as well as foreigners to reside at Manchester. And the town 
has now in every respect assumed the style and manners of one of the 
commercial capitals of Europe. 

‘ Some other anecdotes respecting the manners of the place in the 
Jast age may prove amusing from comparison, however trivial in their 
own nature. 

‘ About the year r6g0 there was a great quarrel between the ma- 
ster and scholars of the grammar-school. The boys locked them- 
selves in the school, and were supplied by the town’s people with 
victuals and beds, which were put inatthe windows. They even got 
fire arms and ammunition, which they employed in firing at the legs 
of persons who attempted to get in. This petty rebellion continued 
a fortnight, somewhat to the disgrace of those who ought to have 
exerted a better difcipline. 

‘ In 1693, a manufacturer, being in London, learned that one of 
his customers, a mercer in Manchester, was bound in a large sum for 
a Londaner who was expected to break: he thereupon prudently 
wrote to his wife to go and dun the mercer, adding, “ if thou canst 
not get money, take goods—thou mayst buy thyself a silk manteau 
and petticoat.”” Fora sensible and frugal man, who set out with very 
little capital, to send such an order to his wife, proves that those ar- 
ticles of finery were not at that time very uncommon, 

¢ In a manufacturer’s private expense-book, under the date 1700, 
are different sums paid for two of his daughters who were at Lendon 
in the house of a person who managed a warehouse for him. Among 
the rest is paid for a spinet 5/. 3s. od. In the same book, in 1701, 1s 

aid 26/. 185. gd. for a journey to Scarborough, and hire of a coach 
13/. 6s. 2d. ‘This was the sea-bathing place of the time, for the 
- journey was on a¢count of a child five years old who died there ; and 
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at her funeral, though so young, there was paid for gloves 2/. 5s. 
When this reputabie person went to London, his constant annual 
juxuries were Brunswick mum, beer, and tobacco. In the expenses 
for 1702, there is a charge, for the first time, of ten shillings for 
coffee and tea. His house rent was forty pounds per annum, per- 
haps including his warehouse. For several years, ten shillings a 
quarter is put down tor chapel wages, or his subscription to the dis- 
senting meeting-house. In 1704 is five pounds for an ass; an enor- 
mous price for the time, from which it is probable that few were then 
bred near Manchester. For the same year is 2/. 10s. od. fora perriwig, 
but this was preparatory to a wedding, and double the price of those 
charged before. ‘This was an expensive piece of finery for such fru- 
gal times. 


‘ A proof of the early hours then kept appears in the followin 
fact: in 1705 a manufacturer married a physician’s daughter who had 
been genteelly educated and kept a good deal of compatiy. The 
hour of afternoon visiting was then favo o’clock, so that for some years 
after her marriage, she had always finished her visit soon engugh to go 
to the Old Church prayers at four. ‘They then dined at twelve ; and 
there being no such thing as a hair-dresser, 1s was easy to be ready 
for visiting at two.’ 

Wealth naturally displays itself in some form or other; and 
in communities, as with individuals, it is manifested in neat- 
ness and magnificence of habitation, the splendour of equi- 
page, and the introduction of a more refined and luxurious 
mode of living: but those rigid moralists, who are fond of 
censuring the luxury, vanity, and ostentation of mankind, 
would do well to consider that a never-failing accompaniment 
of the increase of riches in a country is an extension of that 
brightest virtue in the christian character, charity, with a bene- 
volent attention to relieve and mitigate the miseries of life, 
and the distresses of our fellow-creatures. Of the truth of 
this remark Manchester affords a noble proof. ‘To use the 
words of our author; no town in England has been more 
exemplary in the number and variety of its charitable institu- 
tions, and the zeal by which they have been supported,—a zeal 
in which all ranks and parties have been united.? This ob- 
servation is followed by an enumeration of public charities; 
which, we are happy to say, are too long for insertion in a re- 
view,— Dr. Aikin concludes his account of this great town 
with a short history of the ingenious Mr. Byrom, commonly 
called Dr. Byrom, well known for his pastoral song (in the 
SPECTATOR) of Colin and Phoebe; for his famous book of 
Short-hand; and for the innocent peculiarity of his manners 
and conduct through life. 

The following observations on the cotton-mills deserve seri- 
ous attention, and are a prcof, among many others, of that 
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good sense, humanity, and true patriotism, which characterise 
the work before us: 


‘ The invention and improvements of machines to-shorten labour*, 
has had a surprising influence to extend our trade, and also to call in 
hands from all parts, especially children for the cotton mills. It is 
the wise plan of Providence, that in this life there shall be no good 
without its attendant meonvenience. There are many which are too 
obvious in these cotton mills, and similar factories, which counteract 
that increase of population usuaily consequent on the mproved faci- 
tity of labour. In these, children of very tender age are employed ; 
many of them collected from the workhouses in London and Westmin- 
ster, and transported in crowds, as apprentices to masters resident 
many hundred miles distant, where they serve unknown, unprotected, 
and forgotten by those to whose care nature or the laws had consign- 
ed them. ‘These children are usually too long confined to work in 
close rooms, often during the whole night: the air they breathe 
from the oil, &c. employed in the machinery, and other circum- 
stances, is injurious; little regard is paid to their cleanliness, and 
frequent changes from a warm and dense to a cold and thin atmo- 
sphere, are predisposing causes to sickness and disability, and particu- 
larly to the epidemic fever which so generally is to be met with in these 
factories. Itis also much to be questioned, if (whether) society does not 
receive detriment from the manner in which children are thus employ- 
ed during their early years. ‘They are not generally strong to labour, 
or cavable of pursuing any other branch of business, when the term of 
their apprenticeship expires. The females are wholly uninstructed 
in sewing, knitting, and other domestic affairs, requisite to make them 
notable and frugal wives and mothers. This is a very great misfortune 
to them and the public, as is sadly proved by a comparison of the fa- 
milies of labourers in husbandry, and those of manufacturers in gene= 
ral. In the former we meet with neatness, cleanliness, and comfort ; 
in the latter with filth, rags, and poverty ; although their wages may 
be nearly double to those of the husbandman. {[t must be added, 
that the want of early religious instruction and example, and the nu- 
merous and indiscriminate association in these buildings, are very 
unfavourable to their future conduct in life. To mention these 
grievances, is to point out their remedies; and in many factories 
they have been adopted with true benevolence and much success. 
But in all cases “* The public have a right to see that its members 
are not wantouly injured, or carelessly lost.” 


The parish of Rochdale, and its vicinity, Dr, Aikin ob- 
serves, may be considered as the centre of the genuine Lancashire 
dialect; a variety of the English tongue which, though un- 
couth to the ear, and widely differing in words and grammar 
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* The late Mr. Bentley, partner with Mr. Wedgwood, wrote au 


ingenious hittle tract in defence of such machinery, in answer to those 


who have entertained prejudices against them, as hurtful to the poor: 
see Rev. vol. Ix. p. 225. 
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from cultivated language, is yet possessed of much force and 
expression. Its peculiar aptness for humourous narrative has 
been displayed in the noted dialogue containing the adventures 
of a Lancashire clown, of which this district is the scene, 
written by a Mr. Collier under the name of Tim Bobbin. We 
are here presented with memoirs of this extraordinary man, 
who appears to have been rather singular than estimable. 
His humour, of which he had a large portion, was of that 
sort which delights in caricature ; and it was accompanied with 
a Capriciousness of temper which rendered all the endeavours 
of his friends to enable him to support his family, with credit 
and reputation, of no avail. 

We now come to Liverpool, termed with great pro- 
priety by Dr. Aikin the other eye of Lancashire. ‘This town, 
though Antiquaries may carry back its existence to the time 
of William the Conqueror, and may boast of charters granted 
to it by Henry I., John, and Henry UI., appears for many 
centuries to have been very inconsiderable; in 1565 we are 
told that there were in Liverpool only 138 householders and 
cottagers, and all the shipping of the place consisted of ten 
barks, and two boats, the whole making but 223 tons, and na- 
vigated by seventy-five men. Even in the succeeding century, 
it gave no other proof of its importance than its obstinate de- 
fence in 1644 against the arms of Prince Rupert: In 1716 
the increase of trade had suggested the necessity of a dock, 
and an act passed for the purpose of empowering the inhabit- 
ants to construct one. About this time the first ship is said 
to have sailed from Liverpool to Africa; and not much earlier 
their direct traffic to the West Indies must have commenced. 
From this period, the increase of the town in wealth and po- 
pulation has been very rapid. ‘The number of inhabitants in 
1720 was.computed at 10,446; being more than doubled since 
the first year of the century: in 1740 the inhabitants were 
augmented to-more than 18,000: in 1773 they amounted to 
34,407; and, in 1789 to upwards of 51,000. ‘This quick 
advancement of a town in wealth and population cannot be 
contemplated without astonishment, and admiration; and a 
reflecting mind is naturally led to inquire into the causes of 
such extraordinary eflects; of which the principal, perhaps, 
may be its favourable situation for commerce, near the mouth 
of the Mersey which falls into the Irish Sea; the number of 
navigable rivers and canals with which all the country round it 
tO a great extent is intersected; its neighbourhood to the manu- 
facturing towns in Lancashire 5 and, above all, the industry and 
enterprising spirit of the inhabitants. It is with great satisfac- 
tion that we observe that charity, which we have considered as 
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2 constant attendant on commercial prosperity, has exhibited ite 
self at Liverpool in many nobie institutions ; such as a general 
infirmary, an hospital for decayed seamen, a lunatic asylum, a 
dispensary, and an asylum for the indigent blind. ‘This last 
charity is peculiar in its nature, and seems to be dictated by 2 
spirit of humanity, attentive not only to the necessities but 
even to the comfort of our distressed fellow-creatures. 

From a table, in which Dr. A. gives the whole number and 
tonnage of ships native and foreign that have annually entered 
or left the port of Liverpool for a period of 43 years, com- 
mencing with 1751, and ending with 1793, we shall extract 
the first and the last year; from which a conception may be 
formed of the wonderful extent of its foreign trade: 








"* r ”% 


Y ~~ 
Jnwards. Outwards. 
British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
Year. Ships. Tons. Ships. ‘lons. Ships. ‘Tons. Ships. ‘ions. 
I75l-§23.- «29,178 3920-2535 588 31,185 20 2508 


1793 1704 188,286 215 41,177 1739 169,770 24047,71g 
From Liverpool we enter Cursire, and the author gives 
a very entertaining account of that fine county,—with the an- 
tient city of Chester, its capital. One of the most interesting 
objects in travelling through this country is the rock-salt at 
Northwich ; of which Dr. A. gives the following account: 


¢ Rock-salt is found from twenty-eteht to forty-eight yards be- 
neath the surface of the earth. The tirst stratum or mine met with 
is from fifteen to twenty-one yards in thickness, perfectly solid, and 
so hard as to be cut with great difficulty with iron picks and wedges. 
Of late, the workmen have blasted it with gunpowder, by which they 
Icosen and remove many tons together. ‘he appearance of the salt 
is extremely resembling that of brown sugar-candy. Beneath this 
stratum is a bed of hard stone, consisting of large veins of flag, inter- 
mixed with some rock-salt, the whole from twenty-tive to thirty-five 
yards in thickness. Under this bed is a second stratum, or mine, of 
salt, from five to six yards thick, many parts of it pertectly white, 
and clear as crystal, others browner, but all purer than the upper 
stratum, yet reckoned not so strong. Above the whole mass of 
salt lies a bed of whitish clay, which has been used ia the Lis erpool 
earthen ware ; and in the same place is found a good deal of gypsum, 
or plaister stone. 

‘ Rock-salt pits are sunk at great expence, and are very uncertain 
in their duration, being frequently destroyed by the brine springs 
bursting into them, and dissolving the pillars, by which the hale 
work falls in, leaving vast chasms on the sursace of the earth. In 
forming a pit, a shaft or eye is sunk, similar to that ofa coal-pit, but 
more extensive. Aiter the workmen have get down to the salt- 
tock, and made a proper cavity, they leave a sufficient substance of 
the rock, about sevea yards in thickness, to form a solid roof, and 
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xs they proceed, they hew pillars out of the rock for the support of 
that roof, and then employ gunpowder to separate what they mean 
to raise. When well illuminated, the crystalline surface of the roof, 
pillars, and sides of a large pit, make a glittering and magiiticent 
appearance. Fresh air is conveyed from the mouth of the pit by 
means of a tube, to which is fixed a pair of forge bellows, formmga 
continual current between the outer air and that inthe pit. ‘The pits 
at the greatest depth are dry, and of a comfortable temperature. 

¢ The largest rock-salt pit now worked, is in the township of Wit- 
ton, and in the lands of Nicholas Askton, Esq. It is worked ina 
circular form, 108 yards in diameter, its roof supported by twenty- 
five pillars, each three yards wide at the front, four at the back, and 
its sides extending six yards. The pit is fourteen yards hollow ; 
consequently” each pillar contains 294 solid yards of rock-salt ; and 
the whole area of the pit contains 9160 superiicial yards, little less 
than two acres of land. 

* The average quantity of rock-salt annually delivered from the 
pits in the neighbourhood of Northwich for the last seven years is 
50,484 tons. Another account states the annual average (no period 
mentioned) at about 65,000 tons. Upon this last calculation, the 
mode in which the rock-salt is disposed of is stated to be, exported to 
Dunkirk, Ostend, Riga, Bruges, Nieuport, Pillau, Elsineur, &c. 
from 45 to 50,000 tons: ditto to Ireland, from 3000 to 40co tons: 
refined in England, viz. 

At Northwich, 5000 tons, Liverpool, 3000 tons, 

Frodsham, - 3000 do. Dungeon works, 25¢0 do. 

¢ The rock-salt, as well as the white salt, made at Northwich, is 
conveyed down the Weaver, and thence by the Mersey to Liverpool 
m vessels from fifty to eighty tons burthen, and there re-shipped for 
foreign countries, or kept for refinement. We have already men- 
tioned the great advantage Liverpool has derived from possessing such 
an article for the ballast-loading of its outward-bound ships.’ 


Stockport, remarkable for its romantic situation, may be rece 


koned the second town in Cheshire for consequence, and per- 
haps equal to Chester in population : 


‘ In Stockport were erected the first mills for winding and throw- 
ing silk, on a plan procured from Italy ; and the persons concerned 
m the silk factories were reckoned the principal people in the place ; 
but on the decline of this trade, the machinery was applied to cotton 


spinning; and the different branches of the cotton manufacture are now 


the chief staple of the town. The people of Stockport first engaged 
in the spinning of reeled weft, then in weaving checks, and lastly in 
fustians ; and they were so ingenious as to attempt muslins, which 
were introduced about tea years since upon the invention of the ma- 
chines called mules, whereby the thread was drawn finer and spun 
softer than that for weft. The manufacturers here, with this advan- 
tage, produced a species of flowered muslin with borders for aprons 
and handkerchiefs, by casting a coarse shoot for the figures, and trim- 
ming of the float by scissars neatly before bleaching ; so that the fi- 
gre was 2 good imitation of needle werk. Weaving fustians has 
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extended from thence over Cheadle, Gatley, and Northenden, where 
a few checks or furnitures had been woven before. The cotton trade 
at Stockport is now so considerable, that besides a large number of 
cotton spinning shops, there are twenty-three large cotton factories, 
four of them worked by steam engines. The making of hats is like- 
wise a considerable branch of oe, sey 


Mottram, in Longdendale parish, abounds with many striking 
and beautiful views; of which Cat Torr on the banks of the 
Mersey is the most celebrated ; it is thought by some to rival 
Matlock in picturesque beauty; and it derives great honour 
from two of its natives, whose history deserves to be recorded ; 
one of them Lawrence Ernshaw, another most ingenious self+ 
taught mechanic *; but we cannot make room for the parti- 
culars. 

We now enter Derbysuir£ 3 and the mind of the reader, 
which has been so long engaged by trade and manufactures, 
finds itself agreeably relieved in contemplating the wild and 
romantic scenery for which this county is so much famed. 
A very pleasing description is given of Buxton, Chatsworth, 
Castleton, Ashbourn, Dovedale, and Matlock. Directing our 
course eastward, we enter the flourishing town of Chesterfield. 
The attention is next engaged by the potteries of Lancashire, 
of which a sufficient account occurs; and the work ?< closed 
with a view of the Weft-Riding of YoRKSHIRE, containing an 
account of the great manufacture of cloth in that country, 
to which the towns of Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, and Wake- 
field, owe their opulence and splendour. In this place, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a short observa- 
tion of the author, which is replete with good sense and hu- 
manity : 

‘ The dispersed state of the manufacturers in villages and single 
houses over the whole face of the country, is highly favourable to 
their morals and happiness. ‘They are generally men of small capi- 
tals, and often annex a small farm to their other business ; great num- 
bers of the rest have a field or two to support a horse and a cow, and 
are for the most part blessed with the comforts, without the super- 
fluities, of lif@y 7 

We must now take our leave of a publication from which 
we have received great pleasure and instruction; and we re 
commend it to the perusal of all who wish to inform them- 
selves respecting the trade and manufactures of Great Britain. 

Of the plates,—which greatly contribute to the utility and 
entertainment of a work like this, —most are executed with suf- 





* See what is said of Brindley, in p. 127. of this article. We ma 
here observe that the valuable account of Brindley, in the Biographia 
Byitannica, was written by Mr. Bentley; mentioned in the note, p.132- 
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ficient ability, but some are very inferior to the rest, and to the 
dignity of the undertaking. A large map of the country round 
Manchester, and a still larger plan of that town and its sub- 
urbs, are particularly valuable. B an ¥ 





te 


Art. II. Transactions of the Society instituted at London, for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with the Pre- 
miums offered in the Year 1796. Vol. XIV. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Dodsley, Becket, &c. 

]t is with pleasure that we observe, from the very respectable 
List of Members given with the present volume, the still flou- 

rishing state of this truly public-spirited and useful association. 

The first detail that attracts our particular notice, in the 
class of agriculture, is the account given by Mr. Majendie of 
Hedingham Castle, Essex, respecting his success in growing 
wheat after beans, dibbled into £ a rich mouldy earth, it hav- 
ing been only three years under the plough, and, previous to 
this, a pasture beyond memory.’ On this land, thus circum- 
stanced, Mr. M. grew upwards of four quarters of beans, and 
nearly five quarters of wheat, per acre:—but this, as he can- 
didly observes, ¢ is to be ascribed to the small length of time 
it has been under the plough; and this is the first crop of 
wheat from it within the memory of man.’ Another piece 
of land, treated in the same manner, bore little more than three 
quarters of wheat per acre. 

The best instruction which this paper affords (for growing 
wheat after dibbled beans is the ordinary practice of different 
parts of the kingdom,) is that of shewing, in strong colours, the 
folly of those who lock up old pasture lands from the plough, 
and thereby deprive themselves and the public of the dormant 
treasures which they contain. —Mr. M. had the honour of the 
premium allotted to this subject. : 

Mr. Moyle, of Marazicn in Cornwall, furnishes the next 
interesting paper, relating to the embankment and drainage 
of marsh lands that were liable to be overflowed with the tide. 
This paper is too long for our insertion: but it contains much 
useful information. We copy the conclusion; which is, in 
effect, an abstract of the whole: 

© Marsh Lands in general will admit of the greatest improvement, 
by the following mode of treatment : 

‘ First—By a mechanical arrangement and change of its different 
| parts, as by frequent ploughing, harrowing, and burning. 

* Secondly—By the addition of heavy substances, as marle, clay, 

gravel, &c. , 

‘ Thirdly —By such substances as act chemically, and bring the 


inert vegetable matter into action, as lime, chalk, alkaline 
salts, &c. 


Rev. Fes. 1797. ¥ 
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‘ a manures, particularly those which contain a large 
+6] 


quantit animal oil or mucilage, as putrid fish, sea-wrack, 
stable-dung, &c.; for Marsh Land in general seldom contains 
any mito substance, which, in great measure, is the. grand 
constituent part of a rich soil. 
‘¢ Fifthly—By compression, with rolling carts, cattle, &c. 
¢ Sixthly — By watering.’ ee Be 
Mr. Bucknall has here wound up his system,—or, as he still 
more-hyperbolically styles it, the science—of orcharding. How- 
ever, his medicament apart, (and whether Mr. Forsythe may 
not have some claim on this is not for us to determine,) we 
find very little, if any thing, in it that has not been practised 
in different parts, particularly about Maidstone in Kent, from 
time immemorial: a circumstance of which, we trust, Mr. B. 
was not aware when he wrote the following passage : 


« Let me entreat those interested in fruit plantations, to unite in 
establishing and exalting the science of Orcharding, to make it oné 
of the handmaids of Commerce : it is certainly the poor man’s friend, 
the rich man’s pleasure, the pride and ornament of the respective 
spots attached to each habitation. View the trees in spring unfolding 
and raising their beautiful blossoms and leaves up to the eye of Hea- 
ven, and in autumn gently bending their pliant branches for the in- 
dustrious hand to gather the fruits. Do not wonder that I should 
shew a /ittle enthusiasm for the welfare of a science which J have ace 
tually created, and from which I have received much satisfaction.’ 


It appears to us that a truly valuable discovery is contained in 
a letter which Mr. Bucknall brings forwards, from Mr. Fair- 
man, of Miller’s House, Lynsted, Kent, on re-barking, in a 
summary way, trees that have been peeled by sheep in the 
winter season. We have great pleasure in copying the account 
of this singular instance of practice. 


‘ In the severity of the spring of 1794, some fatted sheep were 
turned into a valuable Orchard of mine, of about twenty years 
growth, and they in a short time actually stripped the bark from se- 
veral of the trees, entirely round the bodies, leaving the wood bare 
for at least sixteen inches. 4 

¢ ] was so much hurt by the accident, as to determine to do some- 
thing for the preservation of the trees, and save.them if possible. 
The first step which I took was to take off the arms from several ‘of 


, the trees which were most injured; and, from the largest of those 


arms, I flawed off slips of rind of about two or three inches in width, 
and placed four or five of them perpendicularly round the naked part 
of the body; but I shauld observe, that I first cut away all the rind 
that was bitten, and then raised the rind up, top and bottom, and 
put the ends of the slips under, that the sap might circulate; and 
afterwards bound them exceedingly tight with rope yarn: I then ap- 
plied a composition of loam and cow-dung, with a little drift-sand, 
over which I tied some old sacking ; which was the whole of the 
process. 


© Mr. 
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‘ Mr. Dyot Bucknall, perceiving this method very likely to suc- 
ceed, requested I would help to give a recital, the heads of which we 
wrote on the spot, and he assured me he had sent them to you: but, 
lest he may have made any mistake, he wished I would send the ac- 


‘count myself. 

‘ The experiment being made in the spring of 1794, a minute in- 
spection at this time must determine the fate of it; and permit me to 
assure you, it has succeeded far beyond my expectation: the slips 
adhere as close, and are as full of sap, as the rind on any other trees. 
They are now in their full blossom, strong, and vigorous, apparentiy 
as if they had received no injury. But 1 must observe, were I to 
make the experiment again, I could do it more dexterously ; and I 
must mention an ieee was guilty of in my haste, by placing some 
of the slips the wrong way upwards; consequently the sap could net 


circulate.’ 

Mr. Bramley, of Leeds, suggests an idea which we think 
well entitled to public attention, respecting ¢ the application 
of the system of puddling, in embankments made near to the 
sea, and liable to be overflowed at spring tides :’ an idea which, 
he says, originated in reflecting on the solidity attained in the 
puddled banks of canals. 

Mr. Eager, of Graffham Farm near Guildford in Surrey, 
has received fifty guineas as a bounty * for communicating to 
the Society his simple yet effectual method of relieving cattle 
and sheep, when, from eating too voraciously of clover oy other 
succulent food, they become swollen, or Aoven.’ This he ef- 
fects by an instrument formed of a knob of wood, turned in a 
lathe, suitably to the size of the species of animal to be relieved, 
and fastened to the end of a rod of common cane, six feet long 
for cattle, and three feet for sheep, which is thrust down the 
throat, to remove the obstruction at the entrance of the paunch. 
The shape of the knob appears to us to be very injudicious, it 
being much too thin and sharp at the edge: the oesophagus of 
cattle is liable to be rent (longitudinally) by rude treatment: we 
have seen an instance of its being so. If wood be proper to be 
used in this case, a knob in the shape of an egg, with part of 
the larger end cut evenly off, would be found a much safer 
instrument, whether in passing downward or in returning, than 
that which is here recommended :—but the soft ravelled end 
of a stiffened rope, as described by Mr. Marshall in his Minutes 
of Agriculture in Surrey (30th Jan. 1776) is perhaps still better 
adapted to the tender organ to which it is applicable. 

Mr. Ball, of Williton, obtained fifty guineas (we think, very 
deservedly ) for preparing opium from poppies grown in England. 

The method is simple and easy. His account is this: 

‘ Nothing can be more simple, or attended with less expence, than 
the making or extracting the pure and genuine Opium from the large 
Poppies, commonly called or known by the name of Garden Pope 

A. 2 pies’: 
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pies ; the seeds of which I would advise to be sown the latter end of 
February, and again about the second week in March, in beds three 
feet and an half wide, well prepared with good rotten dung, and 
often turned or ploughed, in order.to mix it well and have it fine, ei- 
ther in small drills, three in each bed, in the manner sallads are sown, 
and, when about two inches high, ‘to thin them one foot apart; or 
otherwise, to sow them in beds in the broad-cast way, and thin them 
to the same distance (if the weather should prove wet at that time, 
those that are taken up may be transplanted; but I do not suppose 
the transplanted ones will answer, having but one spill-root, and will 
require Caco waterings): keep them free from weeds, they will 

row well, and produce from four to ten heads, shewing large and 
different-coloured flowers, which, when the leaves die away and drop 
off, the pods then being in a green state, is the proper time for ex- 
tracting the Opium, by making four or five small longitudinal inci- 


sions with a sharp-pointed knife, about one inch long, on one side 


only of the head or pod, just through the scarf-skin, taking care not 
to cut to the seeds: immediately on the incision being made, a milky 
fluid will issue out, which is the Opium, and, being of a glutinous 
nature or substance, will adhere to the bottom of the incision; but 
some are so luxuriant, that it will drop from the pod on the leaves 
underneath. ‘The next day, if the weather should be fine, and a 
good deal of sun-shine, the Opium will be found a greyish substance, 
and some almost turning black ; it is then to be scraped off the pods, 
and, if any, from the leaves, with the edge of a knife or an instru- 
ment for that purpose, into pans or pots; and in a day or two it will 
be of a proper consistence to make into a mass, and to be potted. 

~ € As soon as you have taken away all the Opium from one side of 
the pod, then make incisions on the opposite side, and proceed in the 
same manner. ‘The reason of my not making the incisions all around 
at the first, is, that you cannot so conveniently take away the Opium; 
but every person, upon trial, will be the best judge. Children may 
with ease be soon taught to make the incisions, and take off the 
Opium ; so that the expence will be found exceedingly trifling. 

* The small white seeds in that state wili be found very sweet and 
pleasant, and may be eat without the least danger; and it is the cus- 
tom in the East to carry a plate of them to the table, after dinner, 
with other fruits.’ 


Well attested certificates of its good quality are subjoined ; 
sanctioned particularly by the names of Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. 
Latham, and Dr, George Pearson. 

Mr. Boswell, of Barnstaple, likewise received fifty guineas 
for the invention of a loom for weaving fishing-nets. | 

Mrs. Wyndham, of Petworth, has been honoured with a sil- 
ver medal, ¢ for her ingenious contrivance of a method of using, 
to the best advantage, the power applied to the cross-bar lever, 
for raising large weights *;"—and Mr. Upton, of the same 





* We wish that the wooden cut accompanying this paper had been 
more like the Jever which it is intended to represent. 
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place, obtained a reward of thirty guineas, for his contrivance of 
a moveable barn-floor. We consider thisas,a vaiuable invention. 
The floor consists of leaves, that hinge on either side of the 
floor-way, and, when let down, join in the middle-of it, and 
rest on moveable timbers, placed to receive them. In sum- 
mer, more particularly in harvest, the leaves are turned up 
against the racks on either side, and, the bearers being re- 
moved, the loaded waggons are drawn into the barn oma gravel 
or stone road formed beneath. The thrashing-floor receives no 
injury from the treading of the team, and the weight of the 
load ; consequently, the strength of timber required, as well 
as the wear, is much less than when the floor is fixed, and the 
load is drawn on it. 

Wherever it is the custom to draw laden carriages into 
barns, (a practice which is declining in the North of England,) 
and especially in countries in which small barns and small floors 
are in use, this will be found a very valuable improvement, — 
in Agriculture. It is here classed under the head Mecwanics. 

Mr. Hancock, of Birmingham, received fifty guineas for 


the forming of a metal rope or chain, to answer the purpose 


of an hempen rope, in large manufactories, collieries, &c. 
Its real value does not appear to be yet ascertained. 

Le Chevalier de Betancourt Molina was presented with fifty 
guineas, for his contrivance of a machine for cutting weeds in 
navigable canals and rivers. Of the practicability of it, how- 
ever, we find no certificate. 

Lastly, to Mr. Wissett, of the India House, the gold medal 
was voted, § for having been instrumental in promoting the or- 
ganzining Bengal silk in England.’—Mr. W., in his letter to the 
Secretary, says, 


‘ At the sale last week, twenty-nine bales, weighing four thou- 
sand pounds, thrown PORcineny at Macclesfield, sold at very encou- 
raging prices, which has fully established the practicability of the 
measure ; and when I inform the Society, that even this small essay 
has given employment to upwards of five hundred persons, that 
would otherwise have been destitute of means of subsistence, they 


will, I flatter myself, view it as a national object not unworthy of 
their favourable notice.’ 


Mr. W.’s claim is attested by Mr. Scott, Deputy Chairman 
of the India Company. 

On the whole, we may venture to announce this volume as 
a productive publication.—May success attend the various ex- 
ertions of a Society, instituted for the improvement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, the good effects of which may 
extend not only to this country, but to every other civilized na- 
tion, placed in similar circumstances and situations, on the 


face of the habitable globe ! 
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Art. IIT. Observations upon a Treatise, entitled * A Description of 
the Plain of Troy, by Monsieur le Chevalier.’ By Jacob Bryant. 
qto. pp. 49. 3s. Cadell, jun. and Davies. 1795. 


WE are informed that Mr. Bryant purposes to give to the 
public a second treatise on this subject, more extensive 
than the present ; of which the design is to take off all undue 
impressions that might arise from objections made by M. le 
Chevalier to the author’s opinions concerning the war of Troy, 
In defending his own cause, Mr. B. undertakes also to vindi- 
cate the reputation of Dr. Pococke, Mr. Wood, Dr. Chandler, 
and the Greek geographer Stgabo, against the unwarranted 
severity, and ‘treatment that cannot be esteemed liberal,’ of 
M. le Chevalier and his translator, Mr. Dalzel. ‘£ Mistakes,’ 
he observes, ‘ will sometimes happen; and these gent!emen 
should have shown the greatest candour and moderation to 
others, that the like return might be made to themselves.’ 

M. le Chevalier places ‘Troy on a hill near the village of 
Bounarbachi, about thirteen miles from the sea. Mr. B. thinks 
this distance far too great to be reconciled with the operations 
of the Greeks, as described by Homer; who makes them ad- 
vance from their ships to the city, and return from the city to 
their ships, twice in the same day; a distance according to 
M. le Chevalier of 52 miles. Homer, in his xxth book, 
v. 215. places Troy, not on a mountain, nor at the foot of the 
mountains, but at a distance on the plain ; and Homer is surely 
better authority than M. le Chevalier. ‘The account given by 
this gentleman of the situation and extent of the Grecian camp 
is also combated by Mr. B. The situation of it could not have 
been such as is described, because the marshy river Scamander 
is supposed to run through it: for who could ever think of 
forming a camp with an unpassable morass in the middle? 
Neither could its extent have been'so great as M. le Chevalier 
makes it; for Agamemnon, when he called out from his ship 
in the center, was heard at the two extremities; Il. viii. v. 222. 
This would have been impossible, Mr. Bryant says, had the 
camp extended three miles. ‘The tombs of the Grecian heroes, 
which M. le Chevalier fancies he saw in the Troas, Mr. Bryant 
says are antient ‘Thracian barrows, founded prior to the era of 
Troy 

Our bounds will not permit us ta enter into this controversy. 
Each party is more successful in disproving the assertions of his 
adversary, than in confirming his own; and neither of them 
can boast of that precision and perspicuity, and of those powers 
of entertainment, which could make us travel with them agree- 
ably through the pl.ias of ‘Troy, even though Homer himself 
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is sometimes reluctantly of the party. As to Mr. Bryant, he 
might have spared hiniself the labour of much minute disqui- 
sition, had he earlier inserted the following [sentences with 
which his work concludes : | 

‘ There are certainly some seeming inconsistencies in the Ilias, and 
subsequent poem, which it may not be easy to reconcile. For, as 
I have in another place observed, a fable of any length will never be 
consistent : and I look upon these poems of Homer concerning the 
expedition of the Greeks, and the rape of Helen, to be mere fables. 
I am persuaded that no such war, as has been represented, was 
carried on against Troy: nor do I believe that the Phrygian city, so 
zealously sought after, ever existed.’ 

For the * cogent proofs’ of these extraordinary opinions 
which Mr. B. says he could adduce, we must look to the 


work which constitutes the following Article. Gil... 





Art. IV. A Dissertation concerning the War of Troy, and the Expe- 
dition of the Grecians, as described by Homer ; a that no such 
Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no such City of Phrygia 
existed. By Jacob Bryant. gto. pp. 196. 7s. 6d. Sewed. 
Payne. 1796. 


6 hess is the work which Mr. Bryant promised at the. con- 
clusion of his Observations, &c. which occur in the pre- 
ceding Article; and the present completely supersedes the use 
of the former publication; since, if Troy never existed, 
M. le Chevalier could not have been fortunate enough to 
discover its situation. ‘The conclusion of Mr. Bryant’s present 
treatise will explain to the reader, in few words, the nature of 
the arguments which he employs to disprove facts attested by 
the most extensive and most brilliant evidence, and the motives 
by which he was led to engage in an undertaking seemingly so 
hopeless. 

‘ My original purpose was to shew, that the expedition of the 
Grecians against ‘Troy was a mere fiction, that no such armament 
ever took place: nor could any general confederacy, among the 
various and remote states of Greece have heen made, especially in 
such early times. There is reason to think, that many of those states 
did not exist ; or if any such were founded, still they were humble, 
and limited, and excepting by inroads and plunder, they kept up 
little correspondence with their neighbours. Among many other 
arguments, [ have mentioned, that the magnitude of the armament 
renders it incredible. For it is found to be superior to that which was 
sent out many ages afterwerds, when Greece was in the height of its 
power, and engayed with a very formidable enemy, at a time, when 
their lives, and liberties, and all that could be dear to them, were in 
the utmost danger. I have likewise introduced the evidence of two 
persons of great consequence ; Metrodorus of Lampsacus, and Anax- 
agoras of the same place, who was the preceptor of Socrates, They 
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both lived in the region called afterwards Troas ; and must have been 
acquainted with the opinion of thejnatives, and the history of the 
place. They both maintained that the Ilias was an allegory, and 
that no such war was carried on as described by Homer. Stesicho- 
rus, an ancient writer maintained the same to the * last. Demetrius, 
so often mentioned by Strabo, was born at Scepsis, a place of repute 
and scienee, towards the bottom of mount Ida; bordering upon the 
very scene of those great actions which are displayed in the poem. 
But he never could discover the least vestige of Troy ; nor devise 
where the city stood. Strabo was equally uncertain: for the natives 
could afford no intelligence; or if any was obtained, it proved in- 
consistent and of little moment. Of these inconsistencies, and con- 
tradictions, many instances have been given; and the result of the 
whole has been, that both the place, and the history, with which it 
is connected, was a poetical apologue : whatever truth remained, was 
. .borrowed and transposed, being originally of another clime. 

‘ This investigation I more readily undertook, as it affords an 
excellent contrast with the sacred writings. The more we search 
into the very ancient records of Rome or Greece, the greater dark- 
ness and uncertainty ensue. None of them can stand the test of close 
examination. Upon a minute inspection all becomes dark and doubt- 
ful, and often inconsistent. But when we encounter the sacred 
volume, even in parts of far higher antiquity, the deeper we go, the 
greater treasure we find. The various parts are so consistent, that 
they afford mutual illustration; and the more earnestly we look, the 
greater light accrues, and consequently the greater satisfaction. So 
it has always appeared to me, who have looked diligently, and ex- 
amined; and I trust, I have not been mistaken.’ 

Mr, B.’s design is laudable, as far as it proceeds from a 
pious motive: but it is not judicious, since his arguments rest 
on conjectural probabilities opposed to historical evidence. His 
mode of reasoning is the same with that which has been so fre- 
quently used by the enemies of revelation. The improbability 
of any matter of fact does not render it incapable of proof 
from testimony: for the most improbable things happen, and 
are credited on the evidence of competent witnesses. The 
doctrine of chances applies properly to the future; with the 
past, it has but little to do; since the best established facts in 
histcry might have been conjectured, before they took place, 
to have happened in a thousand different ways, with more pro- 
bability, than precisely in that manner in which they fell out. 
These observations are made without admitting that Mr. B. 
has probability on his side. We think that it is not probable, 
as he asserts, that the kings of Greece,—a country so narrow, 
and united by language and religion, —had little communication 
with each other, except by inroads and plunder ‘The mag- 

itude of the Grecian armament against Troy does not render 
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the expedition itself incredible. ‘The Heroic governments, 
which were limited monarchies, are thought by many to have 
been more favourable to the increase of the human species, as 
well as to the perfection of the human character, than the 
turbulent republics which immediately succeeded them. The 
extraordinary exertion made in the Trojan war reduced Greece to 
a state of great debility; and from the time of Agamemnon to 
that of Alexander, the whole nation was never assembled under 
any one standard. ‘That the ruins of Troy should not be 
accurately ascertained, is a circumstance which does not prove 
the non-entity of that city. Where are Babylon and Nineveh, 
cities at least twenty times more populous? Where are the 
various cities built by Alexander and his successors, amount- 
ing to several hundreds in number? Even their ruins have 
disappeared ; and for precise!y the same reason assigned by 
Strabo for the removal of: the ruins of ‘Troy,—namely, that 
the materials were taken away to build other cities in the 
neighbourhood. Strabo, }. xi. p. 895. 

Mr. Bryant’s historical arguments ought to be separated 
from his conjectures. We shall give the strongest of the for- 
mer in his own words: | 

* In consequence of these inconsistencies and the contradicto 
accounts of different writers, Dion. Chrysostom was induced to write 
his * Oration q@egs te Tasoy an @Awvxse But we have far earlier autho- 
rity, and of more weight, than can be obtained from tlus writer, how- 
ever learned. It is the attestation of that great philosopher, Anaxa- 
goras the preceptor of Socrates who was born very early, about the 
“oth Olympiad. He resided during the latter part of his life at 
+ Lampsacus; which wasacity of Phrygia upon the Hellespont; and 
by many included in the particular region called T'roas: where Tro 
was supposed to have stood. Ashe was in the vicinity of Ilium at the 
distance of a { few miles; he had every opportunity to get: intelli- 
gence: and must have obtained the bet grounds to form his opinion, 
And his opinion was, that the whele poem was an allegory. Of this 
we are informed by Phavorinus, and || Diogenes Laertius, aAoxss 
TEwTO O Avaguyozus (xala dacs Dabcrw $ 8 Wavrodann icoese) Tnv ‘Owner 
mono anolwvoias ewas TEI ORETNG HAs Cseasicurnc. He was the first, 
as we are informed by Phavorinus in his various history, who gave out 
that the poems of Homer were an allegorical description of Virtue and 
Justice. He says that Anaxagoras was the first: hence we learn, 
that there were § others afterwards, who took the whole to have 
been an apologue ; and among these was Zeno. A person likewise 
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* Orat. xi. p. 151. 
+ Lampsacus in Troas. Strabo. L. 13. p. 879,—9. 
¢ From Lampsacus to Abydus were 24 miles: to Dardanum, 9. to 
[lium 1245. || Diogenes Laertius, L. 2. p. 86. Anaxagoras. 
§$ Athenzus. L. 12. p. 510. and 511. ‘ 
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in * Athenzus mentions it as his opinion, that the purport was mo- 
rality. This prevailed long afterwards; as appears from Basil the 
Great. tilacan MANTIS TH ‘Oune CLPETNS ESV EMLNO- 5 KOE GALVTS AVTY Woa¢ 
tuto Geos «~The whole that Homer has written ts an encomium upon Vir- 
tue: every part of the poem tends to that purpose. ‘There were still 
others of early date who did not believe the war to have been a real 
event, though they differed about the purport ; and supposed that 
the deities introduced by the poet were merely physical qualities.— 
$ Karz d: ror Quosxor Avtyow ArroAAwy HAiog wy cevarrives Tx vy pa STONY Eee 
Abn % Og Ess Daovnes;.——-A eng Oe aPeoryne "Hen dz esuy ange Agreass di Lee 
Any: ‘Eppenc 3: 6 Anyoce Antw ds abporurr “HPairos ds ro mre» Zarioc Os 
wo vyp» Diogenes Laertius proceeds to tell us that Anaxagoras was 
greatly confirmed in his opinion of its being an allegory by a friend 
at the same place—|} eas waciov dé pormas te Aye Martecdupoy Tor Aap 
axe, YIWRbLOY OVT& GUTH, by Kas mento omovdacas Tov Tlomre wees Thy 
Wvoiwry woayuatiay.  Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who was the acquaint. 
ance of Anaxagoras, contributed much to his opinion: For he was the first 
avho endeavoured to shew, that the purpose of the poet was concerning the 
works of nature. 
¢ He accordingly imagined, that Agamemnon was the air, and no 
real person. Ayapiprora Tov Lek Mureudweos EbMEY LAAMYIPINGGe Metro- 
dorus esteemed Agamemnon to be allegorically the air; Hesychius, Tatia- 
nus Assyrius p. 262. mentions Metrodorus, and gives attestation to his 
opinion, though he does not approve of it. Mureodwgos de 6 Aap axrvos 
» Tw Tees “Opnes Ascey eunbwe dserAcrlass Wavla ese BAAN yIEbALY {LETH Uy OUTE yas 
“Hears owre Abavar, ute Aix, TUT eas Dac, ome Ob Tes mepiborys LUTON, XOb 
TeLevn xabidovoasles vourlirrs Duocws ds vmosacsiss Kas Soryeiwy SsaKorpnces;® 
eas Tov “Extopa Qt, Kas Tov AxJAAsa Onredys eas Tov AYULE Ovi yg Mab WAvTAsS 
amatamrws “EAAnvas Te, xas BagGa-uc, ouv ty EAsvm xa Tw [axgidts rns aut ns 
Qoceews UmopyorTeec Vege O1KovOLLsas srcbTe aT nya, ovdevas vlog Tw» ELON LevaD 
er dswmwr. Metrodorus of Lampsacus talks very idly in his treatise upon 
Homer, in which he tries to turn every thing to allegory. For he does not 
believe, that Funo, or Minerva, or Fupiter were those personaces, in honour 
of whom people have built so many sacred inclosures and temples ; but phy- 
sical substances, and elementary phenomena. In consequence of this you will 
be obliged to allow, that Hector, Achilles, and Agamemnon, and the whole 
assemblage of Greeks, as well as barbarians, together with Helena and Paris, 
related all to nature, and were indirectly brought upon the stage to denote 
hysical economy : inasmuch as no such persons ever really existed. 1 
suall say nothing of this learned writer’s mode of argument. Let it 
suffice, that he speaks of the hypothesis about nature and natural 
causes, as idle and foolish: and it may be ill grounded. But this is 
of no consequence in the present enquiry. It is manifest from this 
very author, that Metrodorus placed no faith in the history of the 
Trojan war: and we have seen that Anaxagoras paid as little regard 
toit. They therefore tried to find out expedients, in order to ex- 
plain the purpose of the poet. In this they differed from each other; 
and may have been both equally wide of the mark. But in the main 
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* Atheneus. L. 12. p. 510.and 511. + Pasi] Magnus—oog rev; Newee 
t Scholia in Il. Y. v. 74. |] Diog. Laert. L. 2. p. 86. Anaxagoras, 
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article, with which only we are concerned, they agree perfectly ; and 
intimate strongly, that there was no such war, as is described by 
Homer, and that all the persons supposed to have been engaged in it 
were fictitious. The cause of the war according to all the poets, 
was the judgment of Paris and his decision in favour of Venus. And 
though many in the latter times of Greece may have looked upon this 
as a true history: yet those of more early days esteemed the whole 
as a fable. They maintained that it was a mere allegory, and signi- 
fied a contention between virtue and vice. Accordingly a person in 
Athenzus says—* Eyw ds Onpsy *as THY TH teegsduc Mewes O%o Twv mara := 
TepWY TET snwHas ndovne MOOS APETNY CUTAY TUYKEITH. T asser? that the judg. 
ment of Paris was among the more early people of Greece looked upany as 
merely a contest between virtue and vice. But if the grounds of the war 
were ideal, why should we blame those learned men, Metrodorus and 
Anaxagore:, for making the war itself allegorical? Thcir evidence 
cannot possibly be controverted.’ 

All this, perhaps, is easily answered; Tasso allegorized his 

oem on ¢ the delivery of Jerusalem,’ but did ‘Tasso therefore 
think that the crusades were a fiction? Does any one be- 
lieve that 4¢ was the author of that fiction? On the sup- 
position that Homer’s poems are allegories, would a mere 
fiction have answered the purpose of enforcing the moral of 
his narration, as completely as a story which had truth for its 
basis ? 

In the following passage, Mr. B. seems to have misrepre~ 
sented Herodotus, with the view of strengthening his own 
argument, 

‘ Herodotus, the father of history was of this part of the world, 
and thinks there may have been some expedition against the people of 
Phrygia, whom he calls Teucri. But he still + insists, that Helena 
was never there. And whereas there were some Cyprian verses, 
which mentioned her being carried to Ilium, he holds them in no esti- 
mation. On the contrary he rejects them with the utmost contempt, 
and shews as littl: respect for Homer; whom he looks upon as equally 
fabulous. He accordingly says with the utmost disdain t Opepog 
pe ne xa ta Kupe emee xaipetu. Away with them together: a long 
farewell to each, both to the Cyprian verses and Homer. Euripides 
likewise affirms, that Helena never was at Troy.—|] 22° save Opvyag 
She was never seen in that country. In consequence of these con- 
tradictions Scalliger says very justly of the Grecians § Usque adeo 
nullus nugandi modus, nullus pudor horas in his perdendi ‘se Greacults istis, 
qui nihil disertum sine mendacio esse putarunt. If then Helena never 
was at Troy, the expedition, and ten ycars siege on her account, must 
necessarily come to nothing. ‘T'wo plays of Euripides, the Electra 
above mentioned, and the Helena, are founded upon this principle, 
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t Ibid. || Electra v. 1281. 
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that she was never there, but that a * cloud, and + phantom, was 
substituted in her place. In short the whole history of Troy is a 
cloud, and every hero a phantom.’ 

The words which Mr. B. says express the utmost contempt, 
and the utmost disdain, do not imply any such passions. They 
mark merely a transition. The author bids farewell to Homer 
and the Cyprian verses, because he is going to enter on a dif- 
ferent subject. Mr. B, is not warranted in saying that Hero-~ 
dotus looks on Homer as fabulous. ‘The historian, being told by. 
the Egyptian priests that Helen never was in Troy, naturall 
asks the question whether other particulars, related by the 
Greeks concerning the Trojan war, were equally unfounded ? 
The answer which he receives is totally inconsistent with the 
whole of Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis, It confirms the reality of 
the Trojan war; which is attested by all subsequent histo- 
sians, from Thucydides and Xenophon, to Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus ; which latter date their chronology from this 
memorable xra. ‘There is a difference indeed among authors, 
4s 'to the’precise year of the taking of ‘Troy; for the most 
antient Greek writers computed time by generations; an in- 
definite term, denoting 30, 33, and sometimes 37 years :—but 
when the sane length of time is assigned to a generation, 
the computations of historians and chronologers, proceeding 
through different serieses of facts, coincide as nearly as could 
reasonably be expected. | 

We shall not enter into Mr. B.’s account of Homer, ¢ that 
he was a native of Ithaca, the husband of Penelope, the son of 
Telemachus, and grandson of Nestor,’ &c. &c. !! 
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I" is not necessary for us, on the present occasion, to say an 
thing by way of introducing the author of this work to the 

acquaintance of our readers. Dr. Anderson has been, for so 

many years, a respected writer on rural affairs, and his claims 
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to attention are so thoroughly recognized by the public, that 
we need only report the contents of the new volume which he 
has now offered to the world. 

In an introduction of considerable length, we are informed 


that 
‘ The essays which compose the present volume, were written at 
the request of the President of the Board of Agriculture, and were 
intended, with some variations, to form a part of the General Report 
proposed to be laid before Parliament by that Board ; but were with- 
drawn by the author, and published in their present form, from the 
following considerations. When the subject was first mentioned to 
him, he understood that it was the intention of the Board to have 
every part of that report drawn up by men who had actually practised 
agriculture as a business, each individual being desired to write out such 
parts of it only as he had had occasion to be particularly acquainted 
with, in the course of his own practice, leaving the other parts to be 
drawn up bysuch men as had had more experience in these departments. 
As this plan appeared to be better calculated to obtain authentic prac- 
tical information in agriculture, than any other the author had ever 
seen; and as he conceived a work of this kind to be much wanted, he 
readily agreed to lend every assistance in his power to forward the under- 
taking ; and set himself with alacrity to write out such parts of it as 
his own experience best enabled him to do. When he had made a 
considerable progress in this task, he learnt, with concern, that he had 
totally misunderstood the meaning of the Board of Agriculture, in 
regard to the proposed report ; and that, instead of proceeding as 
above stated, and allowing every paper on these subjects to be printed 
under the eye of the writer, subject to such limitations and corrections 
only as the Board should suggest, and he approve of,—it was intended 
that these papers should be first circulated among a number of gentle- 
men, who were to be severally authorised to alter, cancel, or add 
whatever they thought fit ; and then the work thus altered, without 
either the knowledge or the consent of the original writer, was to be 
published. No sooner was this understood by the author, than he 
made haste to inform the President of the Board, that, understanding 
such was the proposed plan of publication, he begged leave to decline 
having any hand in that work : On being pressed to give his reasons 
for thus declining, he candidly stated, that as he had never writter 
one line in his life with a view to publication, especially on agricultu- 
ral subjects, which he could not with truth assert had been seriously. 
intended to communicate some information that he deemed useful to 
the reader, he could by no means consent that any of his agriculturaf 
writings should be altered before publication, unless such alterations 
should be first seen and approved by himself. He knows well, that 
much harm has been done by theoretical notions having been pub- 
lished under the form of practical directions in agriculture ; and had 
he submitted to the plan proposed, he might have eventually become 
a sort of accessary in misleading the unwary, instead of guarding 
them from error, which he hath ever studied to do, with the most 
cautious circumspection ; and from which plan of conduct no con- 
sideration 
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sideration on carth shall ever induce him to depart. He may him- 
self, doubtless, like every other man, fall into error, and will be thank- 
ful to any one who shall point out such errors, that they may be 
corrected ; but he ever shall study, as he hitherto has done, not only 
to avoid them himself, but to guard others also against error, as much 
as is in his power. 

‘ The essays thus written were allowed to lie by him for some 
time, without any thoughts of publication. But when the prices of 
corn had risen to the alarming height they have now attained *, his 
attention was turned once more towards them. And as in these 
essays many of the circumstances, that operate towards diminishing 
the amount of the agricultural produce of this country, are deve- 
loped with much precision, he thought no time could be more 
proper than the present for such a publication ; and that indeed the 
circumstances of the times demanded it.’ 

After what we have seen of the Board in their editorial 
capacity, (see our Review for November last, p. 282.) we 
think Dr. Anderson fully justified in his conduct, in this pare 
ticular. In another concern, however, respecting the Board, 
which he also brings forwards in this introduction, in the form 
of two letters addressed to Sir John Sinclair, its president, 
and relating to Mr. Elkington’s reward of a thousand pounds, 
for a method of draining, granted by parliament, through the 
representations of the Board,—we cannot wholly accord with 
Dr. A. Weare far from being disposed to doubt what he 
says respecting his having, many years ago, drained a bog, by 
digging a pit in it, and then tapping the bottom of the pit: 
but if the question should be put to us, ** What connexion 
has this circumstance with Mr. Elkington’s discovery, or with 
Mr. Elkington’s practice, twelve years before Dr. A. published 
even the first edition of his book +; or with the benefits which 
Mr. Elkington may have been rendering to his country during 
the last thirty-two years; or with his still greater services in 
having, by long and intense application, brought into extensive 
practice an art by which the public are hourly benefiting, 
and will, in all probability, hereafter benefit, to the amount of 
many thousand pounds per annum ‘”—to these interrogatories 
we can only reply, that they are circumstances into which we 
cannot with due propriety enter. It is incumbent, however, 
on the Board of Agriculture, and it appears to us a duty which 
they owe to the public, to free themselves from the very serious 
charge here brought against them. 











* Our readers will bear in mind that this was written inthe summer 
of 1796. 

+ Essays relating to Agriculture, &c. Vols. tstand2d. See 77. Rev. 
Vols. lvii. and vin. 
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Leaving, therefore, Dr. A.’s introduction, and the other 
charge whicn it prefers against the Board, or rather the Pre- 
sident, for publishing a paper on Potatoes, contrary to Dr. A.’s 
injunctions, we proceed to take a view of the Essays themselves ; 
which are three in number. 

The first Essay relates to ¢ the Obstacles to the Advancement of 
Agriculture in England, and the Means of removing them.” ‘The 
second, to * Waste Lands, and the Means of their Improvement, 
first, by Culture ; secondly, by planting Trees’ The third con- 
sists of ¢ Hints ox the economical Consumption of the Produce of a 
Farm.’ A postscript is added, containing ‘ cursory Remarks 
on the Corn Laws of Great Britain.’ 

In going through the first Essay, the following remarks oa 
the Effects of ‘Tithes on the Proprietors of Lands struck us 
very forcibly : 

‘If the tithe laws are hurtful to the farmer, they are perhaps still 
more so to the proprietor. Whatever checks the industry of the 
farmer, must in a direct manner diminish the income of the landlord; 
and as the energy of a farmer, when once excited, is well known to 
augment in proportion to the advances he has made, whatever checks 
that energy in the bud, occasions in time a diminution of income to 
the proprietor, much greater than can easily be conceived. 

‘ It was remarked, tn a former part of this Essay, that the propor- 
tion of rent which can be afforded for arable land, encreases with the 
productiveness of that land, ina much higher degree than in the 
ratio of the quantum of the crop; so that whatever tends to render 
land permanently more productive than before, if no deduction is 
made from it, tends, at the same time, to augment the income of the 
proprietor in a ftill higher degree. 

‘ But as it is obvious, that the tithe operates as a dead bar to the 
commencing improvements in agriculture upon a soil of no great de- 
gree of fertility, so as to prevent the beginning of that motion, from 
the acceleration of which alone the proprietor can hope to derive con- 
siderable encrease of rent; in all cases, his rent is diminished in a 
much higher ratio than one tenth, as it might seem to do by those 
who take only a slight view of the matter. 

‘ Should the proprietor of poor lands, seeing the impossibility of 
the*tenants improving them, attempt to render these lands more 
permanently fertile by the outlay of stock upon it, that he never ex- 
pected to draw back; but would content himself with a reasonable 
return of interest of the capital in name of rent, he would not find 
the case much altered. He sets out, we shall suppose, with this prin- 
ciple, that if he can secure a permanent rent, equal to five per cent. of 
the money expended upon it, he will be very well satisfied with it. 
Let us say, then, as before, that twelve bushels was the neat expence 
of culture, &c. which, on an average ofall sorts of corn, was valued 
at 4s. per bushel; and that he had expended zol. ger acre, the in- 
terest of which, at five per cent. is twenty shillings, or in other words, 
five bushels. But before he can draw this reat free of tithe, the 
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average produce must be, at least, eighteen bushels, out of which 
must be taken one bushel and nine-tenths ; so that instead of five, 
his rent will be reduced to three per cent. nearly ; while the tithe- 
owner will be entitled to draw nearly two per cent. for ever, on the 
capital the improver had thus expended. It 1s needless to add, under 
such circumsiances it is vain to look for a general spirit of agricul- 
ture, either among proprietors or tenants, to both of which descrip- 
tions of men, the operations of the tithe laws are highly oppres- 
sive. 

‘ In one other respect does the tithe become singularly pernicious 
to proprietors of land. The importance of preserving the whole 
produce of the ground upon the farm where it was reared, for the 

urpose of making dung, seems to be very generally understood ; as 
T find a clause to that effect is universally inserted in the leases in eve 
county of England, wherever leases are granted at all. What pu- 
nishment would the proprietors of these lands deem adequate to the 
crime of selling off the whole produce of the farm every tenth year? 
Yet great as this crime would be, it would not be adequate, in point 
of damage, to them,’ to the right of drawing tithe in kind from their 
arable lands; because the farmer who so/d the produce, would at least 
become possessed of money to replace, in some degree, by means of 
extraneous manures, the loss he had incurred by the abstraction of 
the home dung. Those who are entitled to draw the tithes in kind, 
are in fact, by this means, vested with a power of enriching their 
own private property, if they shall so incline, at the expence of every 
ether proprietor around them. In this point of view, therefore, 
tithes are singularly pernicious to proprietors of land.’ 

‘The Second E-ssay appears to us to abound most in practical 
information ; and from it we will make a few extracts. 

In page 279, we have some pertinent remarks on ¢ how to 
bring waste lands, as soon as possible, into the state of profitable 
grass lands.’ 

‘ The object that an improver of waste lands ought to have chiefly 
in view, should be, to have it laid down into profitable grass land as 
soon as that can be properly accomplished ; for the moment it is laid 
into grass, in these circumstances, it ceases to be a buethen upon the 
operator: it no longer requires manures, but rather furnishes manure 
to the less improved fields ; and affords, at the same time, food for 
the beasts that are required for the proper management of the land. 

_ © But do not omit to observe, that it ought not to be laid into 
grass, until this can be properly done. No ground can ever be laid 
into grass with a judicious attention to economy, but when it is in a 
state of great productiveness and high ¢i/th. I know not any one 
branch of husbandry in which more people err than in that which 
respects the laying down ground into grass. When agriculture was 
jn its infancy in this island, an idea seemed to prevail that no ground, 
which ever had been. under tillage, should be laid down to grass, so 
long as it was capable of producing a crop of grain that would pay 
for seed and labour. That notion is now pretty much exploded ; 
byt even at this hour, there are only a few persons who are sufficiently 
| aware 
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aware of the very great difference of profit that the farmer is able to 
draw, in the course of a series of years, from a field laid out to grass, 
in the richest state possible, or in moderate condition only. Were I 
here to state this particular to the ipo extent, it would appear to be 


exaggeration, for which reason I omit it: but I hope the inexpe- 
rienced reader will take my word for it, when I say that it is much 

ater than he can easily imagine; and that, therefore, he should 
4 very cautious never to lose sight of this maxim, in his attempts 
at reclaiming waste lands.’ ; 

Respecting summer fallowing, Dr. Anderson is one of the 
few writers on agriculture, who have had suflicient practice, on 
a large scale, to appreciate its advantages. The following 
short extract will shew in what estimation he holds it. 

‘ As it may frequently happen that manures, for keeping the 
ground under crops for a length of time, cannot he obtained, it is 
necessary for the cultivator to try to bring these crude soils into a 
proper tilth for grass, as quick as possible ; and his operations must 
be adapted for that end. Summer fallow is the most obvious measure 
for this purpose; and, in most cases, the operations must be com- 
menced by that process. If the soil be very mellow, and the season 
favourable, perhaps it may be possible, if the ground be broke up 
early in the season, to get it reduced so far in the beginning of sum- 
mer, as to admit of its being sown with turnips that season; but this 
will seldom be the case, ak in general, it will be better to give it a 
complete year of fallow first, and content yourself with taking a crop 
of turnips the second season only, by which time the field will be re- 
duced to that husband like state which a good ‘fatmer ought ever to 
aim at.’ 

On the preparation of lime, and the method of applying it 
to the soil, we find some sound practical directions: but they 
are not new. Indeed, the same may in some measure be 
said of the principal part of these essays. Nevertheless, prac- 
tical ideas, newly arranged, and placed in new lights, will ever 
have their use, on so difficult and extensive an art as that which 
is treated in these essays. 

Dr. A.’s estimation of rye+grass (/olium perenne) so perfectly 
agrees with our own, that we are tempted to copy the following 
passage relating to it : 

‘ I am also aware of the aversion that some persons have against 
rye-grass: but as I am satisfied, from long experience and accurate 
observation, that there is no sufficient foundation for this prejudice, 
I should think I betrayed the trust reposed in me, did I allow it to 
influence me on the present occasion. . Besides the recommendation 
of this grass, from the facility of obtaining its seeds, it has so many 
other valuable qualities to recommend it, that I consider every cir- 
cumstance which tends to circumscribe its use as a national misfor- 
tune. It is a grass that is liked almost by every domestic animal 
above all others. It springs up very early in the season, furnishes a 
vast abundance of herbage, and thrives on almost every soil. On 
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average produce must be, at least, eighteen bushels, out of which 
must be taken one bushel and niue-tenths ; so that instead of five, 
his rent will be reduced to three per cent. nearly; while the tithe- 
owner will be entitled to draw nearly two per cent. for ever, on the 
capital the improver had thus expended. It 1s needless to add, under 
such circumstances it is vain to look for a general spirit of agricul- 
ture, either among proprietors or tenants, to both of which descrip- 
tions of men, the operations of the tithe laws are highly oppres- 
sive. 

‘ In one other respect does the tithe become singularly pernicious 
to proprietors of land. The importance of preserving the whole 
produce of the ground upon the farm where it was reared, for the 

urpose of making dung, seems to be very generally understood ; as 
T find a clause to that effect is universally inserted in the leases in eve 
county of England, wherever leases are granted at all. What pu- 
nishment wotll the proprietors of these lands deem adequate to the 
crime of selling off the whole produce of the farm every tenth year ? 
Yet great as this crime would be, it would not be adequate, in point 
of damage, to them,’ to the right of drawing tithe in kind from their 
arable lands; because the farmer who so/d the produce, would at least 
become possessed of money to replace, in some degree, by means of 
extraneous manures, the loss he had incurred by the abstraction of 
the home dung. Those who are entitled to draw the tithes in kind, 
are in fact, by this means, vested with a power of enriching their 
own private property, if they shall so incline, at the expence of every 
ether proprietor around them. In this point of view, therefore, 
tithes are singularly pernicious to proprietors of land.’ 

‘The Second Essay appears to us to abound most in practical 
information ; and from it we will make a few extracts. 

In page 279, we have some pertinent remarks on ¢ how to 
bring waste lands, as soon as possible, into the state of profitable 

rass lands.’ 


‘ The object that an improver of waste lands ought to have chiefly 
im view, should be, to have it laid down into profitable grass land as 
soon as that can be properly accomplished ; for the moment it is laid 
into grass, in these circumstances, it ceases to be a burthen upon the 
operator: it no longer requires manures, but rather furnishes manure 
to the less improved fields ; and affords, at the same time, food for 
the beasts that are required for the proper management of the land. 
_ © But do not omit to observe, that it ought not to be laid into 
grass, until this can be properly done. No ground can ever be laid 
into grass with a judicious attention to economy, but when it is in a 
state of great productiveness and high s/h. I know not any one ° 
branch of husbandry in which more people err than in that which 
respects the laying down ground into grass. When agriculture was 
jn its infancy in this island, an idea seemed to prevail that no ground, 
which ever had been. under tillage, should be laid down to grass, so 
long as it was capable of producing a crop of grain that would pay 
for seed and labour. That notion is now pretty much exploded ; 
byt even at this hour, there are ouly a few persons who are sufficiently 
aware 
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aware of the very great difference of profit that the farmer is able to 
draw, in the course of a series of years, from a field laid out to grass, 
in the richest state possible, or in moderate condition only. ere I 
here to state this particular to the J= extent, it would appear to be 


exaggeration, for which reason I omit it: but I hope the inexpe- 
rienced reader will take my word for it, when I say that it is much 

ater than he can easily imagine; and that, therefore, he should 
4 very cautious never to lose sight of this maxim, in his attempts 
at reclaiming waste lands.’ ; 

Respecting summer fallowing, Dr. Anderson is one of the 
few writers on agriculture, who have had suflicient practice, on 
a large scale, to appreciate its advantages. The following 
short extract will shew in what estimation he holds it. 

‘ As it may frequently happen that manures, for keeping the 
ground under crops for a length of time, cannot he obtained, it is 
necessary for the cultivator to try to bring these crude soils into a 
proper tilth for grass, as quick as possible ; and his operations must 
be adapted for that end. Summer fallow is the most obvious measure 
for this purpose; and, in most cases, the operations must be com- 
menced by that process. If the soil be very mellow, and the season 
favourable, perhaps it may be possible, if the ground be broke up 
early in the season, to get it reduced so far in the beginning of sum- 
mer, as to admit of its being sown with turnips that season; but this 
will seldom be the case, in general, it will be better to give it a 
complete year of fallow first, and content yourself with taking a crop 
of turnips the second season only, by which time the field will be re- 
duced to that husband like state which a good ‘fatmer ought ever to 
aim at.’ 

On the preparation of lime, and the method of applying it 
to the soil, we find some sound practical directions : but they 
are not new. Indeed, the same may in some measure be 
said of the principal part of these essays. Nevertheless, prac- 
tical ideas, newly arranged, and placed in new lights, will ever 
have their use, on so difficult and extensive an art as that which 


is treated in these essays. 

Dr. A.’s estimation of rye-grass (/olium perenne) so perfectly 
agrees with our own, that we are tempted to copy the following 
passage relating to it ; 

‘ I am also aware of the aversion that some persons have against 
rye-grass: but as I am satisfied, from long experience and accurate 
observation, that there is no sufficient foundation for this prejudice, 
I should think I betrayed the trust reposed in me, did I idee it to 
influence me on the present occasion. . Besides the recommendation 
of this grass, from the facility of obtaining its seeds, it has so many 
other valuable qualities to recommend it, that I consider every cir- 
cumstance which tends to circumscribe its use as a national misfor- 
tune. It is a grass that is liked almost by every domestic animal 
above all others. It springs up very early m the season, furnishes a 
vast abundance of herbage, and thrives on almost every soil. On 
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very poor lands, indeed, it produces a much more scanty crop thar 
on such ds are richer; and on all such occasions, if it be not eaten 
down very close in the beginning of the season, it is apt to run 
up to sce after which the stalks, like the sced stalks of every other 
kind of gramen I know, are disrelished by cattle. Under the ma- 
nagement of a sloven, then, it may be allowed to run to waste; as 
the best pastures even in Romney marsh may be also, if not adverted 
to in time; to the great detriment of the owner. But if it be hard 
enough stocked, especially ia the springs which is not a matter of 
great difficulty, it will continue to afford sweet and succulent herbage 
throughout thé whole remaining part of the season: so that he who 
suffers by this neglect has only himself to blame, and not the plant 
he has injudiciously cultivated. 

‘ Some persons will perhaps think the quantity of seeds above re. 
conmmended, more than necessary. Certainly less might do; but 
experience has taught me that, on an average, more profit will be 
derived from this abundant seeding, than the reverse. 

‘ The practice of sowing all kinds of rubbish promiscuously, under 
the name of hay seeds, is now universally exploded, by all sensible 
-men who have had opportunities of being fully informed.’ 


The practice of paring and burning is here fully and well dis» 
cussed; as are a variety of other subjects pertaining to the 
improvement of waste lands, by means of cu/ture. 

On that part of the Second Essay which treats of the improve- 
ment of waste lands, by means of planting trees, Dr. A. has 
bestowed extraordinary pains. ‘lhe species of trees mentioned 
are solely the fir and the larch; with directions for raising the 
latter. With the numerous uses of this valuable tree, (pinus 
farix,) its propagation, and its protection, Dr. A. fills upwards 
of a hundred pages. Evelyn, Hart, and Hanbury, are lavish in 
their praises of this extraordinary production: but Dr. Ander- 
son far exceeds them all, in regard to the facts by which he sup- 
ports his arguments in its favour. There is no part of these 
essays in which he has discovered more exertion, nor in 
which his investigations have been more successful ard con- 
vincing, than in what bears relation to this valuable tree. 
[ To be concluded in another Article. ] 
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Art. VI. Seriptores Logarithmict ; or, a Collection of several cu- 
rious Tracts on the Nature and Construction of Logarithms, mene 
tioned in Dr. Hutten’s Historical Introduction to his new Edition 
of Sherwin’s Mathematical Tables Together with some Tracis 
onthe Binomial ‘l‘heorem, and other Subjects connected with the 


Doctrine of Logarithms. 4to. Vol III. pp. 791. 11. 115, 6d. 
Boards. White. 1796. 
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few persons could have undertaken a work of this kind, who 

were in eVery respect so well qualified for the execution of 
is . . . 
%t as Baron Maseres. With an ardent love of science, and a li- 
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berality of mind, which dispose him to waive every considera- 
tion of pecuniary profit or loss, likely to attend the publication, 
he connects an éxtensive and accurate acquaintance with the 
subjects which such a work was designed to comprehend. He 
well knew where to find, how to select, and duly to appreciate, 
the several tracts which were most worthy of being rescued 
from oblivion, and presented to the notice of mathematicianss 
As an editor, he is, in an eminent degree, capable of correct- 
ing mistakes, of explaining what was difficult and obscure, 
and of supplying what was defective, in the treatises which he 
wished to preserve ; thus rendering them more intelligible, and 
ih course mote acceptable, to those for whose immediate bene- 
fit they were designed;—and as an author, he has introduced 
several tracts’ of his own, which make a valuable addition to 
this collection. 


The first two volumes of this wotk have been already noticed 


in our Review. See N.S. vol. xiii. p. 283. Inthe volume 


before us, as well as in the second, the learned editor has 
ventured to deviate a little from the title of the collection, and 
to insert some tracts that do not expressly treat of logarithms :-— 
but, as they discuss subjects which have some relation to lo- 
garithms, and serve to explain the nature and to facilitate the 
computation of them, this circumstance, so far from furnish- 
ing an objection, is a recommendation of the work. To this 
class of subjects, important and useful in themselves, and 
nearly connected with the doctrine of logarithms, we may refer 
Sir Isaac Newton’s celebrated Binomial ‘Theorem, -and also the 
Reversion and Summation of infinite Serieses. 

The 1st paper in this volume is an extract from a very valu- 
able treatise on the Doctrine of Chances, by Mr. James Ber- 
noulli, published at Basle in Switzerland, in 1713, about eight 
years after the author’s death, under the title of Ars Conjectandi, 
or, as it is here translated, the Art of forming probable Conjeca 
tures concerning Events that depend on Chances. This work, 
though hitherto little known in England, the editor recome 
mends as the best explanation of the doctrine of chances that 
has ever yet been published. The extract, however, is con- 
fined to the first three chapters of the second part; the first 
relating to the doctrine of permutations, the second to that of 
combinations, and the third to that of the figurate numbers, 
the principal properties of which are deduced from the doctrine 
of combinations. In this third chapter, the author has applied 
the properties of these numbers to the demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem, in the case, of integral and affirmative 
powers; of which demonstration Mr, M, says, § it is the very 
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best that has yet been given, and even (as I believe) that ever 
can be given. 

The 2d tract in this volume is a translation of the chapters 
just mentioned by the editor, in which he has introduced a va- 
riety of remarks and illustrations, with a view of rendering it 
more easily intelligible than the original. This is followed 3d/y 
by an Appendix, containing, besides several amendments and 
useful observations, an application of the figurate numbers to 
the demonstration of the Binomial Theorem in the case of the 
integral and negative powers, or the reciprocals of its integral 
and athrmative powers. 

The 4th tract is intitled, Easy:and Compendious Methods of 
making Logarithms; and the 5th, The Method of. construct- 
ing the natural Sines, Tangents, and Secants of circular Arches; 
both of which were written by Mr. Abraham Sharp. 

The 6¢h tract is an easy quadrature of the circle, from the 
tangent of 30°, or from 4/12, or 24/3, carried to 13 places 
of decimal figures, by Dr. Halley: the 7¢/ is the same quadra- 
ture, carried to 73 places of figures: the 874 is another qua- 
drature of the citcle from the tangent of 18°=+/ | 1—2 x4/!, 
carried to 46 places of decimals: the 9f4 a quadrature, de-: 
rived from the.tangent of an arch of 22}°=,/2—1, carried to 
23 places of decimals; and the roth a quadrature, derived 
from the tangent of an arch of 15°=—2—-,/3; carried to 2%: 
places of decimals. ‘lhe last four tracts were written by Mr. 
A. Sharp. & 

~'The 11th tract is a.most easy and expeditious method of 
squaring the Circle, invented by Mr. John Machin; and the 
12th is an explanation of this method, published in Dr. Hut- 
ton’s Treatise of Mensuration in 1770. ‘The 13¢/ number 
contains Euler’s method of squaring the Circle, and the 14th 
consists of remarks and improvements on that method, and a 
recapitulation of five other methods of solving the same problem, 
by the editor. In the:15¢/ number we have additional me- 
thods of squaring the Circle, communicated by the Rev. John 
Hellins. ‘Phe 16¢4 tract is a new and general method of find- 
ing simple and quickly-converging Serieses, by which the pro- 

rtion of the diameter of a circle to the circumference may 
easily be computed to a great number of figures; by. Dr. Hut- 
ton. The 1774 tract is a method of finding the value of a 
slowly-converging Infinite Series of decreasing quantities of a 
certain form, when it converges too slowly to be summed in 
the common way, by the mere computation and addition or 
subtraction of some of its initial terms. The 1874 contains an 
investigation of the Differential Series used in the preceding 
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tract. The 19¢/ is a method of finding, by the help of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Binomial Theorem, in the case of negative 
and fractional powers, a near value of the Infinite Series 
wpe pe ety’, &c. when x is very nearly equal to 1, and 
the series consequently converges very slowly. The 20th 
number is a discourse on the Reversion of Infinite Serieses ; 
containing an explanation of two methods of reverting such 
serieses, invented by Sir Isaac Newton; together with an ap- 
plication of them to some remarkable and useful examples. 
‘These last four are by the Editor. The work is concluded by a 


table of errata, with their corrections. 
In the preface to this volume, the editor has given an 


abridged and connected recital of its contents. Re.s 





Art. VIL Mr. Fames Bernoulh’s Doctrine of Permutations and 
Combinations, and some other useful Mathematical Tracts. Published 
by Francis Maseres, Esq. Cursitor Baron of the Court of Exche- 
quer. 8vo. pp. 606. 12s. Boards. White. 1795. 


He three chapters of Mr. Bernoulli’s treatise, mentioned in 
the preceding article, are republished, both in Latin and 
English, in this volume. ‘The demonstration of the binomial 
theorem, which this author has deduced from the nature of 
multiplication and the properties of the figurate numbers, is so 
accurate and perspicuous, that the learned editor is desirous of 
making it generally known to mathematical students. This, 
he says, was the inducement that gave rise to the present pub- 
lication. ‘To the original and the translation of Mr. B.’s three 
chapters, the editor has added notes for the illustration of those 
parts that are the most difficult and obscure; and he has ex- 
tended the application of Mr. B.’s conclusions concerning the 
properties of the figurate numbers, to the demonstration of the 
binomial theorem in that case of it, in which the index of the 
binomial quantity is a negative whole number. He has also 
republished the roth mathematical essay of Mr. 'T. Simpson, 
which is a solution of the following problem, viz. to find the 
sum of any series of powers whose roots are in arithmetical 
progression, as m+d|" m+2d|"» m+3d|% mn, the letters 
m, d, and # denoting any numbers whatsoever. 

The next treatise in this collection, composed by the editor 
himself, contains an investigation and demonstration of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s binomial theorem in the case of integral and affirm- 
ative powers; in which the law of the generation of the nume- 
tal coefficients of the terms of the series, which is equal to the 
quantity a+] ™, is discovered by a conjecture grounded on 
the observation of the Jaw of the said coefficients in some par- 
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ticular examples, but, when so discovered, is shewn to be true 
universally in all other integral and affirmative powers whatso- 
ever of the said binomial quantity, by a strict and accurate 
demonstration. This is a very valuable paper. ‘The demon. 
stration of the Newtonian theorem, and the preliminaries that 
lead to it, are clear and satisfactory. It extends through 41 
pages. We regret that the assigned limits of this article will 
not allow us to give such an account of it, as would render it 
intelligible to the mathematical reader. ‘The author’s conjec- 
tural investigation of the law of the numeral coefficients was 
suggested to him by Professor Saunderson’s chapter on the 
binomial theorem, in the 2d volume of his Algebra; and the 
demonstration is nearly the same which is given of it by Mr. 
John Stewart in his commentary on Sir Isaac Newton’s tract, 
intitled, Analysis per Aiquationes Numero Terminorum Infinitas, 
This tract by Mr. M. is the substance of two tracts published 
in the second volume of the Scriptores Logarithmict. 

In this collection, we have also a re-publication of Dr. Wal- 
lis’s Discourse of Combinations, Alterations, and Aliquot 
Parts, published with his Algebra in 1685 ; to which is sub. 
— a table of prime numbers, drawn up by’ a Mr. ‘Thomas 

rancker, M. A. and published by him in the year 1688 in an 
appendix to an English translation of Rhonius’s Algebra, toge- 
ther with the appendix itself. ¢ ‘This English translation of 
Rhonius’s Algebra was published by Mr. Brancker under the 
inspection, and with the assistance, of Dr. John Pell, an emi-~ 
nent mathematician in the reign of Charles I1., and some con- 
siderable additions were made to the translation by Dr. Pell 
himself. The book is sometimes spoken of by subsequent 
writers of mathematics, and among others by Dr. Wallis him- 
self, in this discourse, by the name of Dr. Pell’s Algebra.’ 

The next tract is a discourse concerning the methods of find- 
ing rational numbers that express the sides of right-angled 
triangles, in which is introduced a table of the squares of the 
natural numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. to 100, and of the first and se- 
cond differences of these squares. ‘his is followed by a table 
of the cubes of the said numbers, together with the 1st, 2d, 
and 3d differences of the said cubes ; whence it appears that 
these cubes have three orders of differences, and that the dif- 
ferences of the third order are all equal to each other and to 
the number 6. This tract also includes a letter from M. Leib- 
nitz to M, Oldenburgh on the same subject, and M. de Lagny’s 
method of extracting the cube-roots of numbers by approxima- 
tion, with considerable additions by the editor. This tract and 
the preceding are recommended as likely to be of great use to 
the students of arithmetic and algcbra,—The last tract ig 
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intitied, Observations on Mr. Raphson’s Method of resolving Af- 
fected Equations of all Degrees by Approximation. ‘lhe editor 
has also republished two tables, one computed by Mr, Dodson 
and published in the Calculator, which comprehends the square- 
roots and cube-roots of all the natural numbers from 1 to 180, 
carried to seven places of figures; and another table of the 
square-roots of all the natural numbers from 1 to rooo, and 
likewise of the reciprocals of these numbers, published in the 
4th volume of Dr. Hutton’s Miscellanea Wathematica. 

In the editor’s treatise concerning the investigation of the 
binomial theorem, we have a brief history of its invention. 
Though this theorem has been very generally ascribed to Sir 
Isaac Newton, and has been called by his name, Dr. Hutton 
has clearly shewn, in his introduction to ihe new edition of 
Sherwin’s Mathematical ‘Tables, that it was known, in the first 
and simplest case of it, to Mr. H. Briggs 40 years before it was 
discovered by Sir I. Newton, and published by him in his 
Arithmetica Logarwthmica in the year 1624: it was, however, 
little known to mathematicians till about 6o years after this pe- 
riod. Dr. Wallis appears to have been ignorant of it till a 
little before the year 1685, in which he published his Algebra : 
for he tells us that he had lately been made acquainted with it 
by aletter of Newton to Oldenburgh, written in 1676. From 
this letter and others, printed in the Commerciui: Epistolicum, 
it appears that this theorem had been discovered by Six Isaac 
Newton about the year 1665, when he was only 23 years old. 
tt is probable that Sir I. Newton had not seen Briggs’s book at 
this time, and consequently that he was an inventor of it, 
though not the first inventor. ‘The whole evidgnce is concisely 
summed up by Baron Maseres in the following passage, with 
which we shall conclude this article : 


‘ We may, upon the whole matter, consider the Binomial Theo- 
rem, in the case of integral and affirmative powers, as having been 


fjrst invented by Mr. Briggs before the year 1624, and published by | 


him in that year in his Arithmetica Logarithmica, but in such a manner, 
and in such expressions, as did not much engage the attention of ma- 
thematicians towards it; since it does not seem to have been gene- 
rally known among mathematicians till it was afterwards published in 
the year 1685, as an invention of Mr. Isaac Newton, by Dr. Wallis 
in his Algebra. And we may consider it as having been invented a 
second time by Mr. Newton about the year 1665, and extended by 
him at the same time to the other cases of fractional and negative 
powers, and also expressed in the very short and convenient algebraic 
‘notation-—which has contributed $0 much to give it currency amongst 
mathematicians. And, lastly, we may consider it as having been 
communicated by Mr. Newton to Mi. Oldenburgh and Mr. Leib-- 
nitz, and probably also to“his friend and patron Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
the master of Trinity College Cambridge, and a few more of his ma- 
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thematical friends in the year 1676, in the letter above-mentioned; and: 
as having afterwards been communicated to the world at large in ex- 
tracts from the said letter to Mr. Oldenburgh, which Dr. Wallis 


published in his Algebra in the year 1685.’ Re Ss 


-_—-——- 


Art. VIII. Mr. Macaulay’s Rudiments of Political Science. 
(Article concluded. See Rev. for Fanuary, p. 36. ] 


|S Codes terminated his observations on the several kinds of 
opposition to the measures of Government, the author pro~- 
ceeds to consider whether the arrangement of mankind into 
political communities had been formed originally on any settled 
plan or system’; or whether it had arisen from accident, or 
mere local circumstances, or natural boundaries, such as seas, 
lakes, rivers, mountains, deserts, &c. He appears to think that 
the latter cause generally occasioned the division of mankind into 
different states or associations, and that system was wholly out 
of the question. Here he lays down a principle which, in 
some measure, though not entirely, may be thought to answer 
an objection that we started in the course of our Review, but 
which we will not now repeat, as our readers will easily recol- 
lect what it was, when they peruse the following short extract : 


‘ It may sometimes happen, that the inhabitants of one part of the 
territories of a state may judge, that their political happiness would 
be more effectually promoted, by a separate government, extending 
no farther than their own district. They may found this judgment 
on a difference of local circumstances, or on their opinion of the im- 
perfections of the constitution acquiesced in by the rest of the com- 
munity. In any such case, whether the judgment be well or ill 
founded, reason and justice would dictate, that a political separation 
should take place, if consistent with the safety and prosperity of the 
whole. . Various difficulties may occur in the application of this rule 
to particular cases: but such difficulties do not invalidate the general 
doctrine. There is not a human right or duty, the particular deter-. 
minations of which may not afford room for difficulties ; and which 
may not be attended with embarrassments in practice: but such diffi- 
culties and embarrassments furnish rather cavils than objections against 
the right.’ 








* ‘The author then makes some observations on a state of nas 


ure, which he considers in a twofold sense; one denoting the 
condition of man as an individual abstracted from improvement ; 
the other his condition as abstracted from civil government. 
The former he pronounces to be absolutely ideal, and incapable 
of being realized ; the latter he considers as no less imaginary, 
and agserts the supposition of its existence to be an unne- 
cessary fiction ; from which he is led to another assertion, that 
the fiction of the social compact is as unnecessary as that of the 
state of nature. Whatever might have been the case at the 
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original formation of the first political community, our author 
observes that it is not now left to a man’s choice whether he 
will belong to civil society or not, unless he can find his way 
into a desert; that residence determines the political commu- 
nity to which he belongs; that the obligations of a citizen are 
contracted by birth and education, previously to his knowlege 
or volition; and that the consent of a native citizen, or of 2 
stranger who adopts a country, is indicated by continued resi- 
dence. 

When our author says that residence constitutes the evidence 
of citizenship, he adds that, in order that it may be an indica- 
tion of consent, the citizen must be at liberty to depart ; that a 
supposed right in civil government to enforce involuntary resi- 
dence is not necessary to the ends of civil government, nor is 
such right inherent in it; that, on the contrary, it is a fixed 
principle in politics that to enforce the permanent residence of 
citizens is unwarrantable and unjust, unfavourable to political 
happiness, and incompatible with the fundamental rights of 
civil government. Speaking of the forms of government in 


general, he points out a difference between governments and 
constitutions. 


¢ The various modes (says he) which have been adopted for the 
government of political communities, have been denominated forms of 
government, and constitutions. Forms of government are usually 
understood to refer to the possession of the authority and powers of 
civil government, chiefly those of legislation and administration ; and 
to denote, whether those powers are accumulated in one person, or 
variously distributed among several. Political constitutions, besides 
denoting the general distribution of the powers of government, in- 
clude also the particular regulations which prevail respecting the man- 
ner in which those powers are to be exercised. Hence it is evident, 
that the same form of government may be found in different countries, 
with a different constitution in each of them; but that identity of 
constitution necessarily implies identity in the form of government.’ 


Here our author takes occasion to censure the celebrated 

distich, | 
“‘ For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 

‘ Notwithstanding the peremptory decision (says he) with which 
Mr. Pope pronounced the maxim contained in these lines, and the 
appearance it assumes of being the result of profound political know- 
ledge and reflection ; if it be any thing more than a quibble, it is cer- 
tainly too superficial to deserve much serious refutation. Adminis- 
tration, in its usual acceptation, does not comprehend the whole 
business of civil government, as this maxim seems to suppose, But 
whether that term be understood to denote the whole, or only part of 
the functions of civil government: it is obvious, that the wisest of 
mankind may worthily employ their time and talents in examining 
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which of human forms of governments and constitutions is most likely 
to secure a good administration, and in communicating to others the, 
result of their examination, and also in supporting it by suitable ar- 

ments. None will surely venture to maintain the palpable absurdity, 
that, in this respect, all constitutions are alike. Are the functions of 
civil authority likely to be so well discharged, when the arbitrary will 
of an individual, whatever be his character, is the only rule of ad- 
ministration ; as when the abuses of power are restrained or corrected 
by salutary regulations or effective. limitations? Yet if there be any 
difference in this respect, some forms of government must be pre- 
ferable to others. Founders of political constitutions.and legislators 
have generally been revered and extolled as the most venerable of hu- 
man characters, and the greatest benefactors of mankind. Mr. Pope, 
to be consistent, must have ranked them with fools. 

¢ Mr. Pope was probably led to pronounce the sentence under con- 
sideration, by his peculiar fondness for applying to various subjects 
the opinion, that external form and appearance are of no considera- 
tion, in comparison with internal qualities. ‘Thus, 

«© Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunello.” 

‘ But in applying this favourite maxim to forms of government, he 
appears to have been led away by his imagmation, or rather by mere 
sound, without any consultation with his judgment. Although the 
word forms be employed to denote the various distribution of the 
powers of civil government, yet every one knows, that form thus 
employed, conveys a meaning widely different from form when applied 
to the person of a man, or to many other subjects. It also implies a 
great deal more, than whether a man’s head shall be bound with a fil- 
let, or encircled with a golden diadem; or whether he shall bear a 
staff in his hand, or have a golden sceptre carried before him by ano- 
ther. Yet some such trivial circumstances would appear to constitute 
the whole distinction between different forms of government in Mr. 
Pope’s opinion. Hence we may remark, how illogical it must be to 
convert a simile, or poetical allusion, into a pba maxim ; ora me- 
taphor into a serious argument.” 

Mr. M. then points out the importance of developing the 
characters of the different forms of government; because, in 
the opinion of many able political writers, naticnal characters 
depend principally, if not wholly, on forms of goverament 
and constitutions, combined with general education. . 

_ The author remarks, in one of his sections, that ¢ the sci- 
ence of politics has not yet attained perfection, although it has 
been gradually advancing towards it.” We agree with him in 
this opinion: but we must at the same time observe that, in 
the present times, men act as if they thought the principles of 
political science were the most plain, and that they were not 
above the level of the meanest capacity. A taylor does nut at- 
tempt to interfere with the shoemaker, nor the carpenter with 
the smith or weaver; each acknowleges the other ta be most 
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expert in the trade which he has respectively been taught: but, 
now, every man is a politician; he who, knows not how to 
drive a waggon, to steer a ship, or even to row a boat, thinks 
himself not unequal to the task of governing empires, and 
forming constitutions for the government of mankind. Whe- 
ther this presumption be a blessing to society or otherwise, we 
will leave to the sober sense of mankind to determ:ne, 

Thinking the division of governments, under twa general 
heads of monarchies and republics, rather vague and indefinite, 
Mr. Macaulay gives a classification of his own under the fol- 
lowing eight different heads : 


« 1. Simple monarchy. * 6, Aristocracy combined with 

* 2, Simple aristocracy. democracy, 

‘ 3. Simple democracy. ‘7, The mixed form, partaking 

‘ 4. Monarchy combined with _ of monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
aristocracy. mocracy. 

‘ 5. Monarchy combined with «8. The federal form.’ 
democracy. 


He then informs us that he means * to inquire into some of 
those peculiar characters which discriminate the several gene- 
ral forms of government,’ enumerated under these eight heads : 
but the performance. of this task is to be sought in another 
publication, that is to form a sequel to that which we are now 
reviewing. He cannot refrain, however, from observing, even 
in this stage of the business, that simplicity is not an adequate 
test of the goodness of a constitution; and that a machine is 
not the less useful for being complicated. His remarks on this 
head are very judicious; and, as they are short, and have some 
novelty of allusions, we were inclined to lay them before our 
readers: but, as we have already exceeded our limits, we deny 
ourselves this gratification. 

The Appendix contains ¢ accounts of some govetnments 
among the American Indians, as reported by the early disco- 
verers, or by subsequent travellers.’ The general result of 
these accounts is, that almost all the nations conquered by the 
Spaniards in Amcrica were under regal governments, of which 
_ ome were hereditary, and others elective; that, of the sove- 
reigns by whom these nations were governed, scveral had ab- 
solute authority, while the power of others was limited by a 
high-privileged nobility, which in some nations is said to have 
been divided into higher and lower; that Tlascala, and a few 
other states, though represented by the Spaniards to have been 
under republican governments, appear to have been only con- 
federacies of independent and perhaps absolute chiefs, who had 
coalesced for the mutual defence of themselves and their sub- 
jects against the power either of the Mexican government or 
other neighbouring monarchies ; that Canada was under. the 
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dominion of a great Lord, who was carried to France, where 
he died; that on finding he must accompany the French, he 
appointed a regent to govern his people in his absence; that in 
several tribes even women were vested with a portion of public 
authority; nay that, in some, hereditary chieftainships descended 
in the female line, though not to a female, but to the male heir 
of the nearest female relation of the last possessor. ‘The ac- 
counts of the English discoverers or settlers in America con- 
cur, in those points, with the French and Spaniards. In Vir- 

inia, the dominions of the Prince descended not to his sons or 
children, but first to his brothers, and then to his sisters ac- 
cording to their seniority, and after them to the heirs male or 
female of the eldest sister; and so of the rest, but never to the 
heirs of the males. ‘he English settlers found that all the 
American tribes, which they fisited, were under the govern- 
ment of kings, of whom several were tributary to a supreme 
king or emperor. ‘f’his latter prince is represented as living in 
1607 in great barbaric state or magnificence: he is said to have 
had an usual body of guard of forty or fifty of the tallest men 
in his country, but which he increased to the number of 200, 
when he received a visit from the English. All his subjects 
reverenced him not only as a king, but as a demigod, and 
obeyed him with fear and devotion, He had under him thirty 
inferior kings, or werowannees, who had power of life and 
death, but were bound to govern according to the custom of 
the country ; and to pay tribute of skins, beads, copper, pearl, 
deer, turkies, wild beasts, and corn. Yet he would make his 
own robes, shoes, bows, arrows, and pots, and hunt, plant, 
and do every thing like the rest. A daughter of this great 
king visited England in the reign of James I., and was intro- 
duced to the royal family. She was afterward married to an 
English gentleman, and some of her descendants are said to be 
now living in America. Mr. M. thinks it probable that the 
despotism of the governments of the American Indians has 
been gradually softening through their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans. From the testimony of the historians of all nations, 
he is of opinion that it is established beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that those Indians had not only enjoyed the benefit of 
civil government, but had been accustomed to the permanent 
and even hereditary authority of chiefs, of whom many if 
not all were absolute. 

No. Il. of the Appendix contains remarks concerning some 
customs observed in America, which were véry similar to cus- 
toms formerly prevalent in Asia, Africa, and Europe; first, 
the worship of the sun by the sacrifice of human victims, espe- 
cially prisoners of war. This horrid custom, our author ob- 
serves, prevailed antiently in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
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among the most polished as well as the most barbarous nations 
in those vast regions. ¢ Whatever, (says he,) may have been the 
origin of this superstition, its prevalence in America, as well 
as on the old continent, appears unaccountable, without the 
supposition of an antient communication between those differ- 
ent quarters of the world.’ ‘The Germans offered human vic- 
tims to Mercury ; and this, our author insists, was the name 
under which they worshipped the sun: that the Gauls and 
Lusitanians offered the like to Teutates and Mars; that the 
Scythians used to sacrifice every hundredth captive to Mars; 
that the Messagetz sacrificed horses to the sun; that even the 
great Cyrus king of Persia, then the most polished of princes, 
when he took Sardis the capital of Lydia, ordered a pile or 
altar to be raised, on which he imtended to sacrifice Croesus 
and 14 Lydian youths, by burning them in honour of some 
god, doubtless the sun, the great object of the Persian 
worship; and that though the life of Croesus was spared, 
probably the sacrifice was performed, and some other victim 
substituted for the Lydian king. History also says that, when 
the Persian army came to the river Strymon in Europe, the 
Magi, who were the Persian priests of the sun, buried alive 
nine boys and girls of the inhabitants. Nay even the polished 
Romans were not free from this abominable and sanguinary 
superstition ; for Livy relates that, though it was not usual 
with them to offer human sacrifices, yet, to appease their 
gods, they once buried alive two Gauls and two Greeks; 
namely, a male and female of each of these nations, in a place 
where it had formerly been customary to sacrifice human vice 
tims. ‘The Carthaginians not only sacrificed prisoners of war, 
but their own children; and even the philosophic Druids 
could pollute themselves with the blood of men immolated to 
their gods. On the whole, Mr. M. observes that the difficulty 
of accounting for this superstition, om any uatural principles, 
must be regarded as a strong presumptive proof, that America 
was originally peopled from some country in which the wor- 
ship of the sun, and the practice of sacrificing human victims 
to that luminary, had antiently prevailed. 

Pursuing this train of reasoning, he observes that scalping, 
which at present appears to be almost peculiar to the American 
Indians, was formerly practised by the Gauls and other northern 
nations. He quotes Livy and Diodorus Siculus in support of 
this assertion; the former of whom, speaking of the Gauls, 
says—In conspectu fuere Gallorum equites, pectoribus equdrum suse 
pensa gestantes capita, et /ancets infixa, ovantesque moris sui car- 
mine, and Diodorus Siculus, ‘speaking of the same nation, relates 


that the Gauls who sacked Rome employed the first day after, 
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the victoty which they had obtained over the Ronjians, itt- 
scalping those whom they had slain, agreeably to the custom 
of the country. 

The authority of Herodotus is quoted to prove that the practice 
of scalping was established among the Scythians; who, that au-: 
thor says, were accustomed to. preseft to their king the scalps 
which they had taken, and the person whoproduced no scalp was 
not entitled to any share of the plunder. That the Romans them- 
selves so late as the time of Marius, and under his command, 
could bring themselves to practise the same abominable act, is 
made to appear from a passage in Paulus Orosius, in which the 
idea of scalping is very unambiguously expressed. 

No. III. of the Appendix touches on the political condition 
of women in several rude nations, as recorded ‘in history ; and 
Mr. M. observes that it seems altogether different from the. 
theory on that subject, which has been assumed in some modern 
systems, and which lay it down as a maxim that the slavery of 
the fair sex may be considered as one of the distinctive charac- 
ters of a rude state of manners. This theory, though full of 
gallantry, he maintains to be void of truth. ‘The female inha- 
bitants of the most civilized states of antiquity, the Grecian 
women, were condemned to a sedentary life—to the employ- 
ments of managing the internal househoid affairs, and manu- 
facturing woollen garments. 


¢ They were even confined to a part of the house detached from 

that of the men. It is true, that their occupations were not so la- 
borious as those of the Thracian women; but they were as unequi- 
vocal indications of servitude, considering the state of society, toge- 
ther with the progress which the arts had made in Greece. Accord- 
ingly, Plato, the most refined of the Grecian philosophers, com- 
prizes the duties of a virtuous wife, in the due management and care 
of her househcld affairs, and m obedience to her ‘husband, The 
Spartan ladies indeed formed an exception to this description of the 
general condition of the Grecian women : they were not permitted 
to lead sedentary lives. Lycurgus thought that the manufacture of 
garments might be left to slaves; but that free women ought to be 

trained witha view to the more important purpose of bearing children. 

Accordingly the Spartan females, from their infancy, were exercised, 
equally with the males, in running and wrestling, and other exer- 
cises of strength and agility ; and public games were celebrated, at 
which the women contended with each other for superiority in per- 
forming those exercises. The intention was to harden and invigorate 
their constitutions, and thereby to qualify them for becoming the 
mothers of strong, vigorous, and healthy children. Yet the Spartan 
ladies were excluded from the deliberations cf the public assemblies, 
and even from the public tables at which the men always dined ; al- 
though the rivilege of admission to both was the great characteristic 
of Spartan feaham Lycurgus has been blamed for not subjecting 
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the Spartan women to the same rigid discipline which he had insti- 
tuted for the men: it has also been said, that he ,made the attempt, 
but found it impracticable. However this may be, it is evident, that 
the licentiousness, for which the Spartan women were so remarkable, 
may be justly attributed to the want of occupation, which was en- 
tailed upon them by the institutions of Lycurgus. ‘They were not 
permitted, like the women of the Sauromate, to go on miltary ex- 
peditions, and tq partake with the men, in the dangers and glories of 
warfare: nor could they, like the Thracian women, bestow their at- 
tention on the labours of agriculture; or on the feeding of flocks and 
cattle. They were not allowed, like the women of other Grecian 
states, to follow the more sedentary employments of the distaff or 
the loom; nor were they admitted to the public assemblies, or 
tables of the mew. Much of their time must therefore ffave been 
apent in idleness, which wquld naturally be followed by its usual at- 
tendant, profligacy. Some of the institutions of Lycurgus were also 
peculiarly galvcuniile to modesty, the great guardian of female 
virtue. , 

‘ Ifthen we allow our opinion, on this subject, to be guided by 
facts instead of theory ; the instances, which have been specified, ap- 
pear sufficient to convince us, that in estimating the relative condi- 
tions of the sexes, at different periods of the progress of manners and 
refinement, it is not always just to infer the slavery of women at some 
periods, from the circumstance of occupations having been allotted 
them, which at other periods may be reckoned servile.’ 


Still attacking this theory, he quotes instances of supreme 
political authority being possessed by females in some of the 
rudest nations, in America, in Germany, in Britain, in Asia, 
and other countries. The instances fram British story are 
these: 


‘ Queen Boadicea, according to Tacitus, appealed to her subjects, 


for the ancient prevalence among them of the custom of going to war 
under female direction: but in the war then proposed to be waged 
against the Romans, this princess did not claim the chief command, 
merely on the ground of antient usage, and the rights of the family ; 
she addressed them, she said, as one of the common throng; one, 
however, who was eager to revenge the cruel injuries which she had 
recently sustained. ‘Tacitus represeuts also Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes, as possessed of considerable power and influence, which 
chiefly rested on the nobility of her descent: as if this historian had 
been describing modern times, he says, that with regard to supreme 
political authority, the Britons made no distinction between the 


sexes,” 

In No. IV. of the Appendix our author passes from women 
to Alexander the Great, and he would insinuate that it was 
more from policy than vanity that this conqueror of the world 
wished to pass for the son of Jupiter; because the belief of such 
a descent would facilitate his conquests by giving nations an 
idea that he was invincible, and would the better euable him to 
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‘retain them when it should be thought that he was under the 


particular protection of the father of the gods. 

The Vth and last number of the Appendix gives Plato’s, See 
crates’s, and Aristotle’s classification of forms of government, for 
the particulars of which we must refer our readers to the work 
itself;—and here we shall close our review of a publication which 
we have read with interest, and on which, without wounding 
either justice or sincerity, we can bestow a considerable portion 
of praise. Indeed, it manifests extensive reading, a deep un- 
derstanding, and a sound judgment. We look forwards to the 
appearance of the second part; to the execution of which, with 
honour to himself and benefit to the public, we are not afraid 


of pronouncing Mr. Macaulay fully equal. Sh... 


rs 
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Art. 1X. Travels in the Year 1792, through France, Turkey, and 
Hungary, to Vienna: concluding with an Account of that City. 
In a Series of Letters to a en in England. By William 
Hunter, Esq. 8vo. pp. 450. 6s. Boards. White. 1796. 


r. Hunter has prefixed to these letters an itinerary, giv- 
ing an account of posts and distances, according to the 
rude customary method of computation by multiplying the 
number of hours by the supposed rate of travelling, in those 
parts of the author’s route in which, it may be presumed, he 
had no better means of information. Among his inducements 
for publishing these letters, the introduction of his political 
opinions and moral reflexions, and the relation of his suffer- 
ings in the course of his travels, were not, perhaps, the 
least; yet his remarks and reflexions have not always, in 
any great degree, the merits of novelty :—they however serve 
to display his just abhorrence of arbitrary power ;—of the 
dreadful effects of which he has seen so much, in the desola- 
tion of many fine countries, and in the horrid oppressions of. 
their unfortunate inhabitants. — Hence we are not surprized to 
find, throughout the volume, that overflow of partiality for the 
writer’s country and fellow-countrymen, which English tra- 
vellers have been remarkable for displaying in their recitals 
and publications. Happily, indeed, for us Britons, we pos- 
sess sO many advantages, natural and social, and in so eminent 
a degree, that a great superiority over most other countries 
may be claimed by us, without justly incurring the charge of 
undue partiality. 
In his-journey through France, Mr. H. strongly expresses 
his dislike of the republican party; which censure, in course, 
will recommend his political remarks to his English readers 
in general: with exception, however, of those who may not 
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wholly approve the appearance of any encomium on the old 
monarchy, unchecked by legal and wholesome restrictions, 
sttch as are wisely provided by the British Constitution, to 
prevent those excesses which ever flow ftom power,—always 
naturally thirsting for farther extension. 

Mr. H.’s account of his journey from Smyrna to Vienna, 
though perhaps superabounding with moral reflections and 
common remarks, will probably be perused with interest and 
advantage by those who may have occasion to pursue the same 


route. His character of the Turks may be selected as a spe 
cimen of his manner of writing : 


¢ With the origin of the Turks you are already well acquainted $ 
and it would be superfluous, whilst I am addressing myself to yous 
to enumerate the various causes which combined to render them not 
only a respectable but a formidable nation.—But that vigour and per- 
severing activity which, at the beginning of their history, shone forth 
so conspicuously, and which, at one time, were tearing up every ob- 
struction which checked the progress of their arms, have, long since, 
totally disappeared.—At present, they are an enervated, a supersti- 
tious, an ignorant and a sluggish people ; the declared enemy of the 
arts and sciences; and the firm opposer of every useful institution 
Too stupid to comprehend, or too proud to learn, or too infatuated 
to be convinced, although they are surrounded on almost every side 
by civilized and enlightened nations, their attachment to opinions 
which are founded in folly, and upheld by prejudice, does not di- 
minish. . 

* When we consider what a long period of time has elapsed, since 
the light of reason first began to dispel the thick cloud of ignorance 
which darkened the face of Europe, and, by degrees, to rouse, to 
inform, to refine, and to illumine the understanding of man, we 
are astonished that this people should have remained stationary, and, 
in = of the influence of example, should still be guided by an un- 
shaken adherence to their former notions and errours. 

‘ Whilst we are making the remark, we feel inclined to investigate 
the cause whence such a blind, deep-rooted veneration originates.—Is 
it occasioned by the natural disposition of the people ?—Surely not.— 
Does it then arise from the vices of a government, which is peculiarl 
framed to deaden the faculties of the mind, and to eradicate the feel- 
ings of the. heart >—Much may, no doubt, be attributed to its influ- 
ence; yet that wonderful degree of mental apathy and bodily indo- 
lence, which they have gradually allowed to overwhelm them, appears 
to me to be principally Serived rom a still more potent source.—It is 
the ridiculous doctrines of their religion (engrafted in a moment of 
enthusiasm, and cultivated and strengthened by the imposing arts of 
succeeding ages) which, though first used as an instrument to excite, 
_ been since employed as an engine to crush the restless propensity 
of man. 

‘ The firm belief of predestination, which is a principal article of 
faith, and one of the indispensable duties of a Sanaloees is, pers 
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haps, the most powerful political machine, which stupidity ever sub. 
mitted to, or craft ever devised. Whether obedience 1s to be in- 
sured, or sedition promoted, it is equally calculated to impose on 
the credulity of the multitude ; and to the prevalence of this absurd 
tenet, many of the revolutions, which have happened at Constan- 
tinople, may be traced. ha 

© A Turk regards every occurrence of his life with the same torpid 
indifference ; and, being fully persuaded, that no exertion or prudence 
can prolong his happiness, or avert his destruction, it very frequently 
happens, that neither the prospect of security, nor the approach of 
danger, can animate his perceptions, or awaken him from his le- 
thargy.— Grave and uncommunicative, rather from habit than, from. 
nature, as if the pleasures of society were totally estranged from his 
breast, he trifles away his life in the listlessness of indolence and in- 
activity; and, as if entirely separated from the concerns of the 
world, and uninterested in the welfare of his species, he scarcely ful- 
fils one duty which can render him serviceable to his fellow-creaturess’ 
—If he reads the Coran a specified number of times ; prays at stated 
hours, either at home or at mosque, five times a day; and conforms 
to a few of the positive ordinances of his Prophet ; he imagines that’ 
he has discharged every thing which is either requisite or important, 
aud that, as a recompense for such exact and scrupulous obedience, 
he has secured, in a future state, the endless and voluptuous enjoy- 
ments of his ideal paradise. | 
_ +» © Superstition, which is the mother of the strangest absurdities 

and contradictions, notwithstanding the fatalism of the Turks, dis- 

poses them to celebrate eclipses with extraordinary solemnity.—If 
one happens to occur during the night, they are roused from their 
slumbers by the cries of the Muezzins; and, on hearing the sum- 
mons, they instantly rise; repair to their mosques; and, by vows 
and supplications, endeavour to avert the menaces of such an alarm- 
ing omen. How easily might these stupid fears be removed by a 
little knowledge in astronomy! But superstition and ignorance must 
ever go hand in hand. : 

‘ Their religion is supported at an immense expence.—lIts mini- 
sters, of whom the Mufti is the head, are innumerable; and the re- 
venues of some of the royal mosques amount to the almost incredible 
sum of 60,0001. sterling. The Mufti is appointed by the Grand 
Seignor. He is Sovereign Pontiff, expounder of the law of Maho- 
met, and supreme director of all religious concerns. —He is regarded 
as the oracle of sanctity and wisdom; and having an extensive au- 
thority, both over the actions and consciences of men, his office is 
one of the most dignified and lucrative in the empire. 

‘ The Turks are very proud, which is one great cause of their 
gravity and their taciturmty. Laughter and familiar conversation 
are, in their ideas, derogatory from dignity. They affect to hold, 
in thorough contempt, the Greeks, the Jews, the Armenians and 
the Franks, whom they abuse in the streets, calling-them infidels and 
christian dogs.—The Greeks are oppressed by them in numberless 
ways; and as for the poor Jews, they are'the objects’ of such com- 
plete obloquy and scorn, that they are buffeted, and plucked by their 
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beards, wherever they are met.—In some few respects, however, the 
‘Turks are well-meaning, hospitable and charitable. —The bestowing 
of alms, is one of the principal duties of their religion, and there are 
various institutions, ‘in different parts of the empire, for the relief of 
poor Mussulmen ; for the erection and maintenance of hans or inns 
for the atcammodation of indigent travellers ; and for enabling’ the 
needy to perform their pilgrimage to Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, 
which pious expedition every believer in the faith of Mahomet is bound 
to undertake, at least once in the course of his life *. 

‘ They are are also very careful of their doméstic animals. Of 
their horses they are passionately fond; and such is their respect for 
dogs, that at Constantinople there is a public chanty for their sup- 
port. ' 

‘ Their seminaries, for ‘the instruction and enlargement of the hu- 
man understanding, are not very numerous. They would ill accord 
with the principles of a government, which can only last in propor- 
tion as ignorance prevails. Yet there are, both at Constantinople 
and Brusa, royal colleges, where the students are instructed in Ara- 
bic and the knowledge of ,the Coran. _ This is all the scholars are 
permittéd to learn, and all the masters have the wisdom to teach. 

‘ Friday, among the Turks, is more respected than any other day 
in the week, because they believe it was on that day, Mahomet fied 
from Mecca to Medina. 

‘ In their persons, independent of their dress, they are cleanly, 
their religion enjoining frequent ablutions; and, for the convenience 
of the public, fountains are erected on all the principal roads of th 
empire.—These ablutions are, indeed, so often repeated, that the 
punctual observance of them must be very troublesome, and, in many 
instances, highly unnecessary and ridiculous; yet the Turks, in this 
respect, are very conscientious.x—But whilst they are so exact and 
pertinacious, in attending to ihe outward forms and ceremonies of 
their religion, its essence and spirit are, in most cases, neglected ; 
and whilst they rigidly observe what they might with innocence 
omit, they openly violate what it is criminal to disobey.—Unfortu- 
nately for the world, this reproach is, I fear, applicable to ‘every 
other country as well as Turkey ; for such is the folly and fallibility, 
or the perverseness and obduracy of human nature, that the most 
sacred. obligations are very frequently, cither openly infringed, or 
artfully evaded, when they are repugnant to our ideas of happiness, 
or inconsistent with our views of pleasure, convenience or profit.’-— 
© The Turks are very fund of chess, which is a game that corre- 
sponds with the gravity of their tempers. An anecdote was not long 
since related to me; which proves, at once their partiality for this 








‘* The pilgrims for Mecca set out from Constantinople in a ca” 
ravan in the month of May, and repair to Damascus, where they join 
the other pilgrims from Natolia and Asia. Afterwards they unite with 
those that come from Persia, and from Egypt, and other parts of the 
Ottoman empire. The whole number commonly amounts to 60,0c0 
— See Habesci’s Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 
Pp. 96.” 
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amusement, and their indifference about matters of much higher cone 
cern—An Aga had incurred the displeasure of his Sovereign, and 
the warrant for his execution arrived, whilst he was engaged at chess. 
The game was nearly over, and he begged the officers, who were the 
messengers of his fate, to delay the sentence for a few minutes, that 
he might have the satisfaction of apa, ber adversary. His request 
was granted; and, when the game was finished, he thanked them for 
their civility and condescension ; kissed the order which deprived him 
of life ; and submitted, with the greatest composure, to the stroke of 
the executioner.’ 

‘ With regard tothe women, you must depend on the accounts 
of others, as no man, but he to whom they belong, is ever permitted 
to see them.—As, however, I have mentioned them, I shall beg leave 
to add, that my ideas of their happiness are totally opposite to those 
of a justly celebrated female writer *; and, I think, that by a re- 
ference to the strongest principles of our nature, the force and pro- 
priety of my opinion may be easily established. 

‘ fn a country where a plurality of wives is authorized by law, and 
where one man, in addition to this license, is also permitted, without 
any breach of the morality which he has been taught, to immure in 
his haram + as many female slaves as His purse can purchase, the sex 
must infallibly be tyrannized over and degraded. It is deprived of 
its natural rights. It is denied its natural protection. It is forbid- 
den the chaste enjoyments of reciprocal friendship and love. It is 
robbed of its dignity and its honour, which are its brightest attrac- 
tions. It is com Hed to pay obedience to a wretch whom it de- 
spises, and whilst it despises, to submit to the gratification of his lust. 
—Can any thing be more unjust ? Can any thing be more horrible ?— 
Are these the suggestions, the dictates of Nature >No !—They are 
an abandoned perversion of her purest, her mildest, her most valuable 





‘* Lady Mary Wortley Montague.’ 

‘+ The Haram is the term given to the apartments in which the 
women are confined.—They are always in a retired part of the pre- 
mises, and are surrounded and secured by lofty walls. They are 
raid to be, in general, fitted up with splendour and taste. Before 
them, are spacious areas, which are partly paved with marble,-and de- 
ecorated with fountains, shrubberies and parterres of flowers. The 
have large doors and windows, and are extremely well ventilated. The 
haram 1s strictly and vigilantly guarded by Eunuchs, and no man, 
except the master, is allowed to enter. Licks and bolts cannot, 
however, confine the instincts of nature, and the women, with the 
assistance of the Jews, contrive to carry on many intrigues, particu- 
larly at the season of the Bairam, when they are often permitted to go 
to the public baths, and even to — about the streets.—I have been 

eaking all along, of the women belonging to the rich, for the higher 
the y muck of the person, the closex the confinement. The women of 
shopkeepers and people of that description are not watched by Eu- 
nuchs, and go to the public baths three or four times a week. The 
master of the house could not afford the expence of such an attende 
ance, or of baths at home.’ 
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sentiments.— They are a shameless, insulting tyranny, achieved by the 
powerful and strong over the weak and helpless : and, whatever is so 
wide, so revolting a deviation from those propensties and principles, 
which Nature has, with her own hand, in distinct and indelible 
characters, written in our hearts, cannot possibly be productive of 
any thing but hatred, discontent and misery.’ 

The author’s character of the modern Greeks (Christians, 
such as they are!) is not, on the whole, much more favour- 
able to them, than his account of their haughty oppressors the 
Mohammedans is to the bigotted followers of the Arabian 
Prophet; but there can be little doubt that the poor Greeks 
would make a more respectable appearance in the pages of 
history, and in the descriptions of travellers, could they throw 
off the galling fetters of that horrid slavery which oppresses 
their bodies by cruelty, and debases their minds by the most 


deplorable ignorance. Capt. B.. 





Arr. X. Letters on Christianity: by James Edward Hamilton, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 280. 4s. Sewed. Johnson, &c. 


I" the xith vol. of our New Series, p. 59. we took notice of 
a former work by Mr. Hamilton, containing a variety of 
singular opinions respecting Christianity and the primitive 
fathers. ‘The letters before us are in a great measure a repe- 
tition of his former Strictures, with the addition of some noe 
velties of the same stamp. He professes, in this recapitulation 
and continuation, to consult the advantage of ‘ general un- 
learned readers ? but what advantage unlearned readers are to 
derive from these letters it is difficult to conjecture. Some 
learning is necessary to understand them, and to examine the 
subject about which they treat. Simple as we believe the 
genuine doctrines of Christianity to be, the circumstances of 
its history involve much learned discussion ; and of its written 
evidence men of learning are alone capable of exercising an 
accurate judgment. ‘To examine antient writings, or to decide 
how far their testimony is valid in favour of Christianity, does 
not surely fall within the province of the unlettered. reader; 
aud to make the appeal to him in the present instance is rather 
to invite him to infidelity, than to furnish him with any mate- 
rials which he can employ in its refutation ; unless Mr. H. 
supposes that the bare assertions of a gentleman so erudite as 
himself form sufficient evidence, and that his doubts and cone 
jectures are enough to involve im suspicion the whole of the 
Gospel History. Indeed we cannot accuse him of the false 
modesty of bringing his sentiments into public notice in the 
lowly garb of doubts and queries; for this modern Gnostic 
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rather prefers positive unqualified assertions. ¢. g. ‘ The 
kingdom of Assyria must be looked on as a fiction.’ —* ‘The 
Hebrew Scriptures are only a tranflation of the Septuagint.’ — 
‘Justin is an impudent liar,'"—* and the whole history of 
Christianity an absurd lie? In this way Mr. H. proceeds; 
and after a variety of bold statements without sufficient proof, 
he concludes in the form of a mathematical demonstration 3 
“hence it follows, that every sect of Christianity is founded 
upon a rotten foundation ; that Christianity itself originally 
owed its birth to delusion and imposture ; was indebted for its 
extension to its own adinirable ecclesiastical polity, supported 
by the civil power, and to the most rigorously unrelenting per- 
s¢cution ;—guod erat demonstrandum.’ 

Mr. H. will not allow the Protestants to know any thing of 
the true Christian faith ;—as to the dissenters from the church 
of England, he says they cannot be Christians ; and because of 
the discordant opinions of those who have termed themselves 
Catholics, he decides that it cannot be said with truth that 
* the gates of hell have not prevailed against the church,’ and 
of course, that these words could not have been spoken by 
Christ. 

On Unitarians he is particularly severe; their hypothesis, 
he contends, is wholly unsupported by Scripture and the Fa- 
thers. So earnest is he in behalf of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an essential part of Christianity, that he discovers it where 
even Trinitarians themselves would not always look for it. He 
says, (p- 73.) ‘Ifthere be not a ‘Trinity, why should St. Paul say, 
Rom. xi. 36. for of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all 
things : to whom be glory for ever. ‘Vhe three Hims allude to the 
three Hypostases ; and whom to one Ousia, cr Substratum, or 
Divinity, which they form.’ Can any remark be more childish ? 
Not all the writings of the Fathers, which he stigmatizes as stu- 
pid and ridiculous forgeries, can produce any thing more weak 
and puerile :—but there is some design concealed under this 
weakness. Having asserted the history of Christianity to be an 
absurd lie, he labours to make the religion itself appear as absurd 
as possible, by assigning to it the strangest dogmas, which he 
terms the deauties of Christianity ; clearly perceiving that, if 
his representation be admitted as just, he may spare himself 
the trouble of demonstrating the Christian religion to be a ie, 
at least, to the protestant world. If Christianity be the thing that 
he makes, who in his senses will dream of its having a divine or 
gin? We protest, however, against. his representation. We con- 
tend that the scriptures do not justify his statements; and that, 
as to the Fathers, it is exceedingly strange that he should con- 
demy them as spurious, and then quote them as genuine 


authorities 
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authorities or evidences of the true original Christian doctrine. 
If they be palpable forgeries, made long after the period to 


which they pretend to belong, they cannot be adduced as. 


testimonies in proof that certain doctrines did. exist or were 
prevalent in that period ; nor can they justify Mr. H. in saying 
that what are called by some the corruptions of Christianity 
are as old as Christianity itself. 

It is unnecessary, however, to combat the eccentricities of 
this writer; who must, before he can think of making con- 
verts, produce better evidences for his various bold positions 


than are to be found in these letters; which he confesses to. 


have been hastily written, and we think he might have added, 
too hastily published. If we have not been early in passing 
our judgment on them, it has not been from design, nor from 
any disrespect to the author: but it has happened in the 


chapter of accidents, that they have been included in the list of 


our arrears. 

The author’s faith, however, must not be passed in silence. 
He pourtrays Christianity as a system, or rather tissue, of 
nonsensical tenets, in order to contrast it with the simple 
system of the Gnostics, which he exhibits as perfectly con- 
sonant with reason when perfected. 


‘ First, it taught one God and a future life only : this the necessary 
consequence, it may be said, of the existence of an Almighty pro- 
vident Being. They had no Scriptures: for, as surely as you have 
Scriptures you will have commentators, the consequence of which will 
be, that, in process of time, the commentary will take place of the 
text, or rather, the text will be understood according to the com- 
mentary ; and, as the interpretations must frequently differ, Scripture 
will be differently understood, which must create confusion and 
‘strifes : to discover its true sense, certain individuals, called Priests, 
will be appointed to apply themselves solely to find out the real mean- 
ing of Scripture, which will be only adding fuel to the flames. The 
unlearned will determine for themselves according to the difference of 
their faculties, and will breed up their children in their respective 
faiths.’ The Priests of the different persuasions, wishing to mono- 
polize the provision intended for all the Priests of all the sects, will 
irritate their respective adherents against each other, and in the end 
teach persecution—thence convulsions in the State—murders—rapine, 
ke. &c. So persuaded am I of the mischiefs necessarily resulting 
from written communications of the Divine Will, that, had the 
Gnostics acknowledged any such, I would ‘hold them equally with 
the Catholics to be originally a set of impostors.’ 
. _ Yet after this Philippic against Scriptures, he acknowleges 

that his beloved Gnostics had a ariting which. they venerated, 
that is to say, a Scripture :—but, says he, it contained only a 
short narration. That does not signify, According to his rea- 


soning; it may, by interpolations and commentaries, soon be- 
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come long; and the least matter of Scripture may be converted 
by artful and wicked priests into as complete a Pandora’s box, 
as Scriptures more voluminous. , 

The Gnostics, Mr. H. concludes, acted under a divine im- 
pulse, and were very numerous throughout the whole Roman 
empire: but of this he brings no es as he says, 


the writings of the Gnostics, and of the Heathens who flourish- 
ed from the time of Augustus to the Council of Nice, have been 
mostly destroyed, and the chasm filled up with forged narra- 
tions; in which class he is pleased to put the writers of the 
Augustan bistory—Dion Cassius—Herodian, &c. 

In this sweeping way he endeavours to set up Gnosticism 
in preference to Christianity ; and proceeding in this manner, 
what may not a bold genius accomplish ? 





Art. XI. The History of Hindostan; its Arts, and its Sciences, as 
connected with the History of the other great Empires of Asia, 
during the most ancient Periods of the World: With numerous 
illustrative Engravings. By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 
Vol. I, gto. 41. 118, 6d. Boards. Faulder. 1795. 

ARRO, whom Cicero calls “* the most learned of the Ro- 

mans,” was wont to divide history into three classes : the 
fabulous, the poetical, and the chrenological. Indeed, this /ast 
alone deserves the name of history ; for mythology and poetry 
are often so blended, that we are ata loss to determine which 
is the most probable, and which the most antient; that is, 
whether the poet found the fable, or made it. At any rate, 
neither of them, we repeat it, deserves the name of history. 

Hence the Grecian history before the Olympiads, and the 

Roman before the Fasti-Consulares, are nothing but tissucs of 

traditionary legends, containing indeed some facts, but facts 

disguised, exaggerated, and obscured with a veil of darkness. 
We know not to which of the Varronian periods the author 

of the work before us wishes to refer his History of Hindostan, 

but we must absolutely class it either in the first or the second. 

We had expected that Mr.Maurice, having already paved the way 

to genuine history by five volumes of Indian Antiquities, would 

at length have begun his historical career in the manner of 

Herodotus and Liyy. Again, however, we are plunged into 

Antediluvign mythology, through a mass of 600 pages: nor 

do we observe a single historical fact related in the whole vo- 

jume.—Nevertheless, we have read the work with pleasure ; 
and, without approving the ingenious author’s system, we can 
bear willing and well-founded testimony to his diligence, his 
ingenuity, and his splendour of diction. This last quality, in- 
decd, we do not deem very appropriate to historical composi- 
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tion: but many readers will judge otherwise ; nor do we wish, 
by this remark, to prejudice any one against the work ; espe- 
cially as the author has formally entered his protest ¢ against alf 
attempts to judge it by the rules of criticism which are applied 
to history in general.’ 

Instead, then, of entering into minute criticisms on this vo- 
lume, we will satisfy ourselves with laying before our readers 
a summary of its contents; and this we are enabled to do in 
the author’s own words, from the very neat analysis which he 
has prefixed to the chapters. 


‘ Chapter I. Of the Hindoo Cosmocony—Various Accounts of 
it in the different Sastras—A few of those Accounts submited to 
the Reader—Some striking Circumstances of Similarity between the 
Hinpoo, the Hesraic, the Pwogenician, the Ecyptian, and 
Grecian Systems of the Cosmocony pointed out, as in their Ac- 
count of the incumBENT WinD, or Spirit, agitating the Anyss; 
of Water being the primevaL Evement; of the Munpane Eco; 
and of the Principle of Genrrative Love—Of the Creation of 
the four great Casts or Tribes. 

‘ Chapter II. The Curonoroey of the Braumins extensively 
considered—The Doctrine of the Indian Yucs, or four grand Pe- 
riods of the World’s Existence; viz. the Sarva Yuc—the Treta 
Yuc—the Dwapar Yuc—and the Cari Yuc—Their Astronomi- 
cal Calculations examined, and demonstrated to be fallacious—The 
romantic Dreams of astronomical Mythology asserted, in every Pe- 
riod of the ancient World, to have perplexed all genuine Chronology, 
end to have obscured all serious History—The Assertion proved 
in a Retrospect towards the early History of the Cuatpeans, the 
Ecyrprians, the Persians, and the Inp1Aans—The Result of the 
whole Argument is, that on a System of Computation so baseless 
and so precarious, no Hypothesis subversive of the Mosaic History, 
and the Hesrew Curonoiocy, can possibly be erected. 

‘ Chapter III. The early History of the most ancient Nations 
asserted to be nothing more than the Rien of the Revolutions of 
the Sun, Moon, and Pianets,—the Annals therefore of those 
Nations not worthy of a Place in serious History.—The History of 
the Surya-BAns and Cuanpra-sans of Inp1a probably originated 
m the same Source, and, consequently, highly suspicious——This 
Assertion particularly proved by a Variety of Facts, collected from 
the ancient History of Egypt, as given by Manetho, whose Annals 
are doubtless mone ate. i + oe! being A Pritst OF THE SUN AT 
Heriororis—The great Use of Astronomy in settling obscure 
Points of History. The Ignorance of the Ancients in regard to the 
Phenomena of Comets, of their Nature, and periodical Returns, 
afford strong Evidence against their arrogated Antiquity, as well as 
in part overthrow tie Arguments ny thane. 08 M.Baixt1 to establish 


their Pretensions to such high Proficiency in Astronomy as he has 
imputed to them—This Chapter concludes with examining whether 
the Claims of the Ecyrtians te be the oldest Nation in the World, 
ought to be admitted, and upon what Foundation those Claims were 


founded— 
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founded-—The absolute Futility of all Claims of the Kind shewn 
from the uncertain Meaning anciently affixed to the Term Year. 

‘ Chapter IV. The Subject of the Yucs, or four grand Pe- 
riods, during which the Hinpoo Empire is asserted, 1n the Brahmin 
Histories, to have flourished, resimed—The Birth of Brauma, the 
grand Hinpoo Erocu of the World—Brauma ard Osiris proba- 
bly the same mythological Person—The fourteen Sons of Brahnia, 
called Menu’s, an astronomical Progeny—Agriculture and Hus- 
bandry, the constant Employ of the Shepherds of Cuatpea, pro- 
bably gave Existence to the rirst SpHere; and, in particular, to 
the earliest Asterisms of the Zop1ac—In the more advanced State of 
Society pE1F1ED Mortars were elevated to that Sphere; and the 
animal Figures of the Zopiac became their represeatative Symbols 
upon Earth—The Ecyptians proved not to have been the first In- 
ventors of the Constellations, from the Want of Agreement of those 
Constellations: with the Seasons and Mythology of Egypt—The 
Names of the particular AZras of the Indian Chronology stated, and 
their Meaning investigated ——The Day and Year of Brana appli- 
cable to celestial Beings alone—The Indian Month, according to the 
old Mode of computing Time im that Country, consisted only of 
fifteen Days, being regulated by the BRIGHT AND DARK PORTIONS 
oF THE Moon’s Ornsit—Their Year was proportionably contracted— 
The exaggerated Details of that Chronology therefore a gross Impo- 
sition upon the Common Sense and Reason of Mankind—With a 
brief Summary of the Arguments and Facts stated in the preceding 
Pages, the Indian Seeders is for the present concluded. 


‘. © Chapter V. The Author, enlarging his Retrospect towards the 


Annals and Events of other Astaric Kingdoms, with which those 
of the vast Empire of Inp1a are so intimately connected, proceeds to 
the Discussion of a Question previously proposed ; Whether there 
were not, in the remotest Ages, a more ANCIENT SPHERE than that 
which has descended to us from the Greeks: a Sphere allusive to an 
earlier Mythology, and to the Transactions of a more ancient Race— 
To investigate with proper Attention this important and novel Sub- 
ject, he in this Chapter advances, with Mr. Costarp, an Astrono- 
mer of equal Celebrity and Learning, upon the firm Ground of cLAs- 
stcaL ANnTiquity, and considers in a summary Manner what the 
best Greek Writers have asserted relative to the Rise and Progress of 
Astronomy in Greece—He then traces the Progress and Improve- 
ment of that Science in Arabia, and Europe—The whole intended as 


preparatory to an Examination of the hieroglyphic Figures engraved 


on the Celestial Sphere, and of the Oriental sovar and tunar Zo- 
diacs, in the subsequent Chapters. 

‘ Chapter VI. In the Chapter immediately preceding, the Reader 
having been presented with the abridged History of Astronomy, 
according to the Greeks, in the present Chapter is introduced to a 
wider Survey of that Science ; and a more ancient Astronomical My- 
thology than that of Greece is gradually unveiled. Lest the Author 
should appear to have been guided in this Survey by the -Spirit of 
Hyporuesis, rather than the Love of Truru, and to have selected, 
as Objects of Discussion, euch Constellations as may appear more 
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sarticularly favourable to that Hypothesis, he examines, at consider- 
able Length, the ancient History cf all the Constellations mentioned 
by Hesiop and Homer; and proves, that so far from being of Gre- 
cian Origin, they were known immemorially, but under other Ap- 
pellations, by the Astronomers of CHALDEA, InpiA, PHoenicia, 
and Ecyrt—The Constellations thus mentioned by Hesiop and 
Homer, as useful in Husbandry, are only steven in number, viz. 
Sirius, Orton, Arcrurus, Pieiapes, THE Hyapes, Bootes, 
and THe Lesser Wain.—These are considered separately, and in 
the Order in which they are here enumerated. 

‘ Chapter VII. The true Epoch of Empires to be fixed, and the 
Period of their proudest Glory to be partly ascertained, by an atten- 
tive Examination of the astronomical Mythology prevailing’in parti- 
cular /Eras—Egypt, for Instance, flourished im its meridian Splen- 
dour, when the Doc Srar, rising heliacally, received the Adoration 
of that Nation—China, of which Empire the Dracon has imme- 
morially been the symbolical Device, when the Star « in Draco, 
being in the solstitial Colure, was considered as the Pore Srar, be- 
nignant to a maritime and commercial Race—Chaldea, when the 
Pleiades rose heliacally, and Taurus opened the . Year—Persepolis 
was founded, and the Persian Empire established, when, according 
to the ancient astronomical Records of that Nation, the Sun was in 
the first Degree of Aries ; a Circumstance farther proved by Persian 
Coins of a most ancient Date, stamped with the sign of the Ram— 
The /Era of the, Phenician History, commencing with the Building 
of Tyre, and the Worship of Hercules, is probably to be fixed when 
Leo was the solstitial Sign, for the Triumph of Hercules over the 
Nemzan Lion, by which is allegorically to be understood the Sux 
in his Strength in the Lion of the Zodiac, forms the first of the 
twetve Lazours of that Hero. The Epoch and various remark- 
able Periods of the Inn1an Empire, possib/y to be determined by the 
same astronomical Criterion—The primitive Oriental Denominations 
of the seven Pianevs inquired into, and the Greek Names proved 
to be either the same Words, with different Terminations, or els¢ 
literal Translations of Asiatic Appeilatives. 

‘ Chapter VIII. The respective Hypotheses of M. Bailli, and 
M. Du Puis, considered—The Possibility stated of there being in 
Chaldea, Persia, and India, some Remains of ante-diluvian Astro- 
nomy, preserved by Noah in the Ark, among the precious Fragments 
of the Sciences of the Old World—Nothing irrational. or impious in 
the Adoption of such an Hypothesis, since by it the very early and 
astonishing Proficiency in Arts and Sciences of the ancient In- 
dians may be accounted for, without granting the enormous Claims 
to Antiquity set up by those Brahmins and their Defenders. 

‘ ChapterIX. The gradual Progress of the ancient Chaldeans in 
Astronomy considered—The Lunar Zopracs of that Country, of 
Arabia, of India, and China, examined and compared.—The Sorak 
Zopiacs of the Oriental World, particularly that of Egypt, in- 
vestigated, and the particular Circumstances in which they vary 
pointed out. 

‘ Chapter X. The more conspicuous of the remaining Constella- 
tions examined ; and the greater Part of them proved to have Refer- 
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ence to the Events of the first Ages of the World; and nearly all to 
a more ancient Mythology than that of Greece—The Astronomical 
Investigation concluded—The Result of the whole Survey stated ; 
viz. that Astronomy, so far from subverting, gives a decided Sup- 
port to the Truth of the Mosaic Recorps, and consequently to 
CuaisTianirty. 
‘ Chapter XI. Recapitulation of the Subjects discussed in the 
receding Chapters—Oriental Fables relative to Anam examined— 
he real Situation of Paradise inquired into—-The Satya, or perfect 
Age of Indiz, alludes to Man in Paradise ; the two succeeding Ages, 
noted in Sanscrit Records, understood historically and morally, have 
Reference to the decreasing Age and declining Virtue of the Ante- 
diluvians.~ The Fatu or Man, an acknowledged Truth in India, 
forming the Basis of the Metempsychosis, and giving Birth to the 
horrible Penances of the Yocees—The Giants of Moses, and the 
Brahmins, and their asserted LONGEVITY, considered. 
¢Chapter XII. The three prior Yucs having been proved to have 
their Foundation in astronomical Calculation, no regular History of 
the Events asserted to have taken place in them can be expected ;— 
not, however, to be wholly rejected as fabulous, since it is not im- 
robable but that the most ancient Sanscrit Annals may contain the 
Mines of some Ante-diluvian Princes, consonant to the Ante-dilu- 
vian Records of Moses—The Ten Generations of Berosus, the Chal- 
dean, and of Sanchoniatho, the Phoenician Historian, accord in Num- 
ber, and a Variety of Circumstances, with those recorded by the 
Hebrew Legislator to have flourished between the /Era of Creation 
and the Deluge.—Alorus, the first Babylonian Monarch, the same 
with the first Aurite of Manetho’s Egyptian Dynasties, and the 


_ Suryaof India. Swayamsuuva Menu, the domestic Appellation 


of the Indian Apam—the Substance of a Puraun concerning him 
and his Family—In the Soors, or good Genii of India, are disco- 
vered the Mosaic Sethites, or Sons of God; in the Assoors, or 
evil Genii, of gigantic Form and Depravity, the impious Race of 
Cain - Some striking Features of Similitude pomted out in the Cha- 
racters of various Ante-diluvian Personages mentioned in the History 
ef Moses and the Brahmins—The Tubal Cain of Scripture, the Vul- 
can of Egypt, and Agni of India—Seth, probably Casyapa ; Jubal 
the Indian Apollo—Sketch of Anre-pituvian Arts anv Sci- 
ENCES—The extreme Profligacy of the Ante-diluvian Race, accord- 
ing to the Brahmins, as well as Moses, brings on the general Deluge; 
that Event detailed in the History of the Matsya Avatar, or bee 
Incarnation of Veesunu in the Form of a Fish. 

‘ Chapter XIII. tontaining the Oriental Accounts of the general 
Deluge. That there has been a general Inundation of this terraque- 
ous Globe, proved from the unanimous Voice of all Nations, and in- 
numerable * nove Traditions—from the abrupt Appearance of the 


Surface—from the disordered Strata of its internal Regions —and 
from an infinite Variety of fossil Bodies, animal and marine, dug up 
in Climates where the Animals could not possibly have existed when 
alive—Plants and Animals, for instance, peculiar to the East Indies 
and America, found fossil at the greatest Depths in Siberia, in Ger- 
many, and in Britain—particular Accounts of the Remains of an 
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Elephant, an opens and a Crocodile, dug up in Britain— 
Far more probable, from the Appearance of them, that they were 
deposited in those Northern Countries, by the Waters of the Deluge, 
than that they were Natives of those Regions, and perished there, at 
the remote, imagined Period, when the Line of the Xcliptic ran 
through the Centre of Asia, and, the Arctic Circle being included 
in the Northern Tropic, the Climate of Siberia was sufficiently ge- 
nial to cherish the Inhabitants now found only in the Torrid Zone— 
All the great recorded Inundations of the Globe, in ancient Periods, 
to be referred to the Noachic Deluge—and all the Indian and Platonic 
Doctrines, relative to the successive Deluges and Conflagrations of 
the Earth, to be traced to traditional Amy one of the Ante-diluvian 
Sethite Prophecy on that Subject.—Mr. Whitehurst’s System, rela- 
tive to Volcanoes, which (he asserts) principally contributed to bring 
about the Deluge, the most rational and judicious. —The Marsya, 
er Fish AvaTar—the Vara, or Boar AvatTar—the Courma, or 
Tortoise AvaTar—succéssively detailed.—All have immediate 
Reference to the Deluge of Noah.’ 


From this summary, the reader will learn what matter is 
presented to him, and may readily guess what entertainment 
he is likely to receive. 

It was once our intention to make remarks on many parts of 
the work: but, when we considered to what a length this would 
necessarily lead us, we dropped the design. ‘The author’s style 
and manner are already well known to our readers, from the 
copious specimens which we have given of his Antiquities. 
We have still to regret that he is too florid and poetical, and 
still to wish that he would learn to condense and methodize. . 

The engravings that accompany this volume, and which are 
well executed, are The Indian Isis, Asiatic Devices allusive to 
Cosmogony, the God Creeshna, The Zodiac of Egypt, the Oriental 
Zodiac, the God Veeshnu slumbering, the Matsya Avatar, the 


Vara Avatar, and the Courma Avatar. Ged..s- 





Art. XII. The History of the Ancient and Royal Foundation, called the 
Abbey of St. Alban, in the County of Hertford, from the Founding 
thereof in 793, to its Dissolution in 1539. By the Reverend Peter 


Newcome, Rector of Shenly, Herts. 4to. pp. 314. 103. 6d. 
Sewed. 


Hs is the fecond volume of a work which has been already 

noticed in our Review *. Dr. Nicolson, in his English 
Historical Library +, after having recounted the historians of 
different monasteries, has remarked * that we still want a 
more copious wotitia than any of them seem to have thought 
on ; such an one as should give us a just account of the found- 
ation of those houses; the men of learning that flourished in 





* See vol. xiii. New Series, Pp 396. +P.22. 
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them; their rles, interests, contests, &c.” When no better 
can be obtained, however, we must rest satisfied with that 
which offers, however doubtful or imperfect it may be. Myr, 
Newcome, in a considerable part of his history, derived great 
assistance from Matthew Paris ; who, though superstitious and 
biassed, might be regarded on the whole as capable and faith- 
ful; yet his work is defective, and after him the helps that 
present themselves are irregular, imperfect, or scattered in 
different writings and collections, which must render informa- 
tion more tedious and difficult; and at last, it may frequently 
happen, but of slight interest or importance, and at the same 
time doubtful. The lives of the abbots, in their regular order, 
are hére continued to the time of the dissolution. John of 
Wheathamstead is reputed one of the more famous in the 
catalogue, and he is such clriefly on account of his assiduous 
care in preserving and improving the Abbey, its rights and do- 
mains, in every place and of every kind; the church, in par- 
ticular, was considerably amended and ornamented by him; 
to which, if’ we are rightly informed, (though not, we think, 
directly noticed here,) several qwheat-ears prettily carved in 
stone continue to bear witness. Some books he also present- 
ed to the library, and of some he appears to have been himself 
the author, one of which had the title of Palearium Poctarum 
they have all perished. .That he was an active benefactor, in 
many respects, to these monkish institutions, is indeed ver 
evident, but that he was a man of real and considerable learning 
is by no.means clear: indeed, in those dark times, when super- 
stition passed for piety, and priestcraft for truth, nseful know- 
Jege and solid erudition were rarely found; the few who 
were at all inclined to contribute to genuine and virtuous edi- 
fication were restrained and cramped by their prejudices, 
fears, and interests; or were obliged, for their own cmolument 
and ease, to join in deluding and enslaving others. 

In a list of expences for repairs and improvements, which 
in this abbot’s time were very considerable,. we observe the 
following article: ‘ For the making of Gorham upon Luke 4.’ 
‘This Gorham was a monk of the house. John’s Pa/earium is 
rated at gos. ‘The superintendence of John was distinguished 
by the contest between the Houses of York and Lancaster, so 
warmly prosecuted in the reign of Henry VI. ; and two of the 
battles which it occasioned were fought near, or partly in the 
town of St. Alban. Some glimmerings of light and tendencies 
to reformation had also appeared in the time of former abbots: 
but John allowed them no countenance ; very industrious in 
tepairing, ornamenting, and enriching his abbey, the removal 
of superstitious follies and the introduction of intellectual light 
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were no part of his plan. His bigotted and contracted mind 
allowed him to enjoin a cruel and degrading penance for Wil- 
liam Redhed, a maltman of Barnet, who confessed that he had 
in his possession (0h! infestum scelus et immane ) ‘a book write 
ten in the vulgar tongue, which he had often read and taught 
others to read, which book did teach heresy.’ It 1s conjec- 
tured to have been Wicliffe’s tranflation of the Bible, on ac- 
count of which this honest man was so injuriously and wick- 
edly treated. 

Wicliffe, notwithstanding the persecution excited against 
him, quietly left the world in the year 1387 : but Mr. New- 
come takes no notice of him, nor of the Lollards, as the Papists 
contemptuously called his followers, together with some other 
events of that-period, till’ ‘the abbacy of William Heyworth, 
which- continued from 1401 to 1421,,and was immediately suc- 
ceeded by that of John of Wheathamstead.. As very'httle is 
said or can be learned concerning Heyworth’s administration, 
the blank is supplied by recurring to events of a former period ; 
and, to a protestant divine, these events, which were the first 
dawnings of reformation, must be supposed interesting and 
important. | Our author, however, does not regard. them 
with all the liberality which the firm friends to liberty and 
truth might expect. While he acknowleges that some few 
seeds were then scattered, which grew to future improvement, 
his view of the subject appears partial and perplexed; he 
writes rather in a confused: manner, and gives us an idea of 
being under the restraint of fear. Of Wiclifie, a man so 
justly distinguished in the annals of honourable fame, he speaks 
with cautious and doubtful: regard. A respectable and well- 
informed writer of our church, and of the present day, has said 
with some reason concerning that faithful confessor, * ‘To this 
intuitive genius Christendom was unquestionably more obliged 
than to any name in the list of reformers *.” Mr. Newcome 
reminds us of the charge of enthusiam brought againft Wiclifte 
by an ingenious but subtle and partial historian +, which Mr. 
Gilpin, the author whom we have just cited, with so much 
propriety refutes; ** If Mr. Hume had not been under the in- 
fluence of prejudice, it is impossible but a person of his liberal 
cast of mind must have admired the noble freedom and ratio- 
nal manner, with which this great reformer opposed the slavish 
principles of his times f.”” The opinions of the Wicliffites, the 
present writer mentions under the reproachful term of pestilent 





* Lives of John Wicliffe and his Disciples, &c. by William Gilpin, 
second edition, p. 50. | 
+ Mr. Huine. ¢ Gilpin’s Lives, &c. p. 84. 
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heresy, which he particularly does on the supposition of their 
objecting to measures in the state as well as in the church, 
A wise and good man must be inimical to oppression, 
whether civil or ecclesiasticale—IThe death of Sir John Old- 
castle or Lord Cobham is thus mentioned :—‘ This instance 
of severity happened in 1417, and it was so seasonable, that we 
read no more of the Lollards.’ Of the statute de Heretice com- 
burendo, bloody and barbarous as it is, Mr. N. speaks with per- 
fect sang froid, and seemingly approves the execution of it in 
the above instance: but Lord Cobham’s integrity and virtue 
are well supported in the records of history ; and the story of 
a numerous assembly collected and headed by him in St. Giles’s 
Fields, with designs against the king, the princes, and the nobi« 
lity, is considered as a fiction, invented to render the Lollards 
odious to the king (Henry V.), and to obtain his licence for 
their persecution *:—it is therefore with some degree of surprise 
that we find Mr. Newcome relating it as a fact. There are 
historians who would exhibit the Wicliffites or Lollards as the 
cause of the insurrection in the reign of Richard II. under 
Wat Tyler and others; our author, however, frees Wicliffe 
himself from any communication with them, and does not say 
that it was directly abetted by his followers. Here again we 
would refer Mr. N. to Mr. Gilpin’s Lives, and particularly 
to that of Lord Cobham, whence we will make a very short 
extract relative to the assembly in St. Giles’s Pields: after 
other pertinent remarks, it is added, ‘¢ This strange affair, we 
may imagine, is differently related by different party-writers. 
The popish historians talk of it as of a real conspiracy, and ex- 
claim loudly against tenets which could encourage such crimes. 
Among these the ingenious Mr. Hume has chosen to list him- 
self, and, on no better authority than Walsingham, a mere 
bigot, hath, without any hesitation, charged Lord Cobham 
with high treason +.” Mr. Hume must be acknowleged, in 
some instances, to affect singularity ; and, by a strange kind of 
perverseness, he appears occasionally on the side opposite to 
truth and liberty. We incline, therefore, with Mr. Gilpin, 
to consider the exaggerated narration of the assembly in St. 
Giles’s Fields, as one ‘* among other instances of the zeal of the 
clergy of that day, in propagating calumny +.” 

In our account of the first volume of this work, we offered 
some remarks which are applicable to the present, and need 
not be repeated : but we may observe that, though our author 
had before expressed a disapprobation of a/tars, he blames the 





* Rapin’s History, vol, 4. p. 201, 2, 3, 4. 
+ Gilpin’s Lives, p, 141. $ Ihid. p. rgo. 
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rejection of small chapels in which such tables or altars were 
placed. There is some perplexity in his manner of treating 
the subject, whatever there may be of truth. ‘ ‘The papal 
church (he says) relied on externals too much, the reformed 
rejected them too much, as if all men were as wise as theme. 
selves. If the popish worship laid too much stress on exter 
nals, the reformers abstracted too much; whereas mankind 
stand in need of sundry helps, and even some sensible objects 
in proportion to their spiritual understanding. And the re- 
formed religion, as it proceeded on the foundation of better 
instruction, and higher mental improvements, so must it be 
continued, and be made to prosper by the like means of spi- 
ritual edification.’ Surely there is obscurity in these periods ; 
the first two seem to be chiefly tautology; as to the last, it is 
not very ¢asy to determine whether it pleads for the use of 
exterior objects, or for more abstract means of intellectual in- 
struction. Ifthe New Testament be regarded as a rule, nothing 
can be more clear than the simplicity of the Christian doctrine 
and worship.—We find it difficult to assent to that £ most 
humble submission, and most perfect obedience,’ with which 
the devout are supposed in these chapels to have ¢ poured forth 
all the thoughts of their hearts.’ We rather apprehend that 
their devotions were the constrained effect of ignorant super- 
stition, often accompanied with fancy and levity, or with dread 
and terror, according greatly with those heathenish rites and 
customs, which left a man as much prepared for any kind 
of vice and injustice as before, and indeed promoted them. 
The following short paragraph tends to confirm this opinion :— 
¢In 1431, the Lady Anna Tirrell of Stokebrewern in Sussex 
gave a golden cup enriched on the foot with various gems and 
pearls, praying in the grant, that ¢ such a sacrifice may be made 
in the same, (being intended for the Eucharist,) as may be ac 
ceptable to the holy abbot, and obtain for her remission of all 
her sins.’ 

This writer, though apparently cautious and timid, does, 
however, as in the first part, intermingle with his history ob- 
jections to the popish system: when relating the additions 
made to the church in the time of John VI. he adds,—* We 
see here six chapels, and within and without twenty-three 
altars: these were all accessible at all hours of the day and 
night, and were doubtless frequented by numbers of devout 
persons. But the worship they offered was more like the 
dictate of fear, than the free adoration of love and reverence. 
‘These persons were /iab/e to great error and superstition, being 
taught by a priest as ignorant as themselves, and more self- 
interested. Altars and chapels might be made great helps toa 
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proper devotion ; but here, for want of early instruction, they 
served only to increase error and superstition, and subjef? the 
votaries to a base subjection to their spiritual guides: whereas 
the reformers provided a rational worship, founded on a know- 
ledge of divine truth.’ ‘This last sentence reminds us of a 
remark which we have somewhere seen, obvious indeed, but 
worthy of attention,—‘* Happy would it have been for their 
posterity, had that illustrious company, intitled Reformers, 
unmoved by the calumnies of their adversaries, and regardless 
of that variety of sentiments that sprang up among their own 
adherents, protested with the same firmness against exercising 
authority in mafters of faith, as they did against submitting 
to it.” 

Whether Mr. Newcome be an advocate for religious houses, as 
they.are called, we presume not to determine: but we remark 
that his indignation is excited at their suppression, and he 
summons the actors to a higher tribunal. We have often de- 
clared our disapprobation of the conduct of Henry VIII. and his 
courticrs, which possibly in some instances may have been ex- 
aggerated. ‘The overthrow of an useless superstition, and of an 
insolent tyranny over the consciences, the reason, and rights 
of mankind, is surely a subject of joy and triumph: besides 
which it isto be remembered, that considerable parts of the 
‘spoil have been applied for the benefit of the public in general, 
or for the service of the English church in particular. 

It is now time that we should take our leave of this author, 
who has exerted laudable diligence in collecting and disposing 
his materials." If we have advanced any remarks that are rather 
unfavourable, we trust they are merely such as candour allows 
and fidelity requires. ‘The book may, in several respects, 
furnish both amusement and instruction: but, as it is of a 
local nature, it will interest those most who are acquainted with 
the spot. The style is generally plain, but not on the whole 
so correct and pleasant as might be wished. 

This volume has two good plates; the first: a ground plot 
of the monastery as it was in the reign of Henry II. 1250;° 
the other ‘ a ground plan of the church as it was in the time 


of Henry VI.’ to which is added an useful map of the county - 
of Hertford, apparently executed with care. Hi..s 
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Arr. XU. Lenore, a Ballad originally written in German by 
G. A. Burger. 4to. 2s. fol. 5s. Johnson. 1796. 


“His is the translation to which we some time ago alluded, 
as be’ng the earliest, in point of time, of the various 
English versions of this fashionable ballad. We are persuaded, 
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also, that it will by no means be deemed inferior to the rest in 
point of poetical merit, and on some accounts a more decided 
praise will be assigned to it. It is written in that ballad form 
which we ventured to suggest as the most suitable to the sub- 
ject, and to the manner in which the original writer has treated 
it. The familiarity of dialogue, and the licence of coining 
words that echo tothe sense, seem to us more happily to coin- 
cide with this style than with a more polished sttain. How 
far the imitation of the old English diction and spelling was an 
improvement miight reasonably be doubted, if the author had 
not taken the liberty of transferring the scene from Germany 
to England; and the time, from the late wars to the period of 
Richard’s crusade to the Holy Land:—an alteration that cer- 
tainly imptoves the romantic character of the tale, and removes 
(as uncle ‘Toby says) out g barm’s way the supernatural ma- 
chinery. We shall lay before our readers an extract from this 
translation, conveying the same part of the story that we se~ 
lected from the other versions : 


¢ And so despair did rave and rage 
Athwarte her boiling veins ; 
Against the Providence of God 2: 
She hurlde her impioiis strains. 


* She bet her breast, and wrung her hands, | «. 
And rollde her tearless eye, 
From rise of morn, till the pale stars 
Again orespred the skye. 


* When harke! abroade she herde the tramp 
Of nimble-hoofed steed ; 
She herde a knight with clank alighte, 
And climbe the stair in speed. 


* And soon she herde a tinkling hand, 
That twirled at the pin; 
And thro her door, that opend not, 
These words were breathed in. 


“ What ho! what ho! thy door undo; 
Art wachting orasleepe? = 
My love, dost yet remember me, 
And dost thou laugh or weepe??? 
‘ Ah! William here ‘so late at night | ; 
Oh! I have! wachte and wak’dt: 
Whense.art thou come? For thy: return 
My heart has sorely ak’d.’ 
“ At midnight only weomay ride; 
I come ore land and see: | 
I mounted latey but soone I go ; 
Aryse, and ¢ome with mee/? 
QO 2 #@ Williams 
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Translation of Birger’s Ellenore. 


¢ O William, enter first my bowre, 
And give me one embrace : 
The blasts athwarte the hawthorn hiss ; 
Awayte a little space.’ 


¢ Tho blasts athwarte the hawthorn hiss, 
I may not harbour here ; 
My spurs are sett, my courser pawes, 
My hour of flight is nere. 
«¢ All as thou lyest upon thy couch, 
Aryse, and mount behinde ; 
To-night we’le ride a thousand miles, 


The bridal bed to finde.”’ 


¢ How, ride to night a thousand miles? 
Thy love thou dost bemock : 
Eleven j is the stroke that still 
Rings on within the clock.’ 


*¢ Looke up; the moon is bright, and we 
Outstride the earthly men : 
I’le take thee to the bridal bed, 
And night shal end but then.” 


¢ And where is then thy house, and home, 
And bridal bed so meet ?” 
i "Tis narrow, silent, chilly, low, 
Six planks, one shrouding sheet.’? 
¢ And is there any room for me, 
Wherein that I may creepe ?? 
« There’s room enough for thee and me, 
Wherein that we may sleepe. 


«¢- All as thou lyest upon thy couch, 
Aryse, no longer stop ; 
The wedding-guests thy coming wayte, 
The chamber-door is ope.” 


¢ All in her sarke, as there she lay, — 
Upon his horse rhe rung § : 
And ith bet ee ‘Li 2 
About her Willian clung. 
¢ And hurry-skurry off they go, - . 
Unheeding wet-or dry ; 4 ey 
Aind horse and rider snort and blow, ’ 
And sparkling pebbles fly. 
$ How swift the flood, the mead, the wood, 
Aright, -aleft,:are gone { 
The beNides thunder-as they pass, 
But earthly-séwne is none. ° 
« Tramp, tratnp,vacross the land the ey speedes 
Splash, splash, -acrosé the see: - >> | 
‘* Hurrah! the dead can_ride apate; — « I 
Dost feate to riderwith me??? 
sO Ding- 
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Ding-dong, and hurry-skurry, are phrases which we should 
not have admitted; and sarke [fora shirt or shift] is a word 
better known on the other side of the Tweed than in England ; 
though probably first brought into the island by our Saxon an- 


cestors. Ai ; We 





Aer. XIV. A Treatise on Nervous Diseases; in which are intro- 
duced some observations on the Structure and Functions of the 
Nervous System; and such an investigation of the Symptoms and 
Causes of these Diseases as may lead to a rational and successful 
method of Cure. By Sayer Walker, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 240. 4s. Boards. Phillips. 1796. 


I" will scarcely be expected, that, on a class of diseases so 
numerous, varied, and complicated, as those which are po- 
pularly called nervous, much can be said either new or precise 
in the compass of a small volume. ‘To give a general view of 
their nature, and to suggest a general plan of treatment, sub- 
ject to the particular application of the intelligent pra@itioner, 
is all that can be reasonably desired from the writer who con- 
fines himself to a sketch; and this is done with sufficient suc- 
cess in the treatise before us. , 

‘The work begins with a neat summary of the anatomical 
and physiological doctrine concerning the structure and func- 
tions of the nervous system. This is followed by a detail of 
the symptoms of the diseases usually called nervous, as they 
affect the prime via, the circulating system, the respiration, 
secretions, and other functions of the body ; and likewise as 
they operate on the mind. In this enumeration, it would 
have been satisfactory to have found somewhat more charac 
teristic; for, when all irregularities of the action of the sto- 
mach and bowels are reckoned among nervous symptoms, 
scope is given for an almost infinite extension of the idea of 
nervous disease ; in like manner, when all the variations of 
mind from a state of sound judgment and steady action are 
said to be concomitants of nervous disease, every inequality of 
temper, either proceeding from original conformation, or 
from early association, may be confounded with morbid 
affection. 

A short chapter on the subject of nervous diseases succeeds ; 
which is followed by a more important one, containing re- 
marks on the termination of nervous diseases, and their diag- 
nosis from other affections which bear some resemblance to 
them. With respect to the diagnosis, we are properly told, 
that the general mode of distinguishing nervous symptoms in 
any part, from organical defects or morbid states of that part, 
is by considering whether these symptoms appear alone or 
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in connéction with a series of others usually denominated 
nervous. 
The difficult topic of the various causes, operating in the 
roduction of nervous diseases, is cursorily treated in chapter 


"} th. Of the occasional causes, that to which most is attributed 


is the deranged state of the prime vie. Others suggested are 
fulness and inanition of the vascular system, the state of the 
hepatic system, passions of the mind, &c. As to the proxi- 
inate cause, we are referred to an irregularity in the functions 
of the nervous system; which is, in fact, nothing else than 
throwing us back on the definition of nervous disease : but 
who can approach nearer to precise ideas on this head? 

The method of cure occupies the remaining and longest 
chapter. On this subject, many good and wholesome rules 
are laid down, but they are such as common sense and a 
general knowlege of medicine will dictate, and their applica- 
tion is the really difficult matter. ‘The most useful points ap- 

ear to us to be the caution against a too ready adoption of 
the cordial and nourishing plan, and the great attention enjoin- 
ed to a proper evacuation of the intestinal canal. 

From some circumstances, we are led to suppose this work 
rather intended for general readers of a literary turn, than for 
medical practitioners ; and to such it may be considerably use- 
ful, by conveying more rational ideas of complaints with which 
they are likely to be acquainted, than casual inquiry might 
afford. , Ai. 


Art. XV. An Account of the Manner in which Potatoes are cultivated 
and preserved, and the Uses to which they are applied, in the 
Counties of Lancaster and Chester, together with a Description 
of a new Variety of the Potatoe, peculiarly convenient for forcing 
in Hot-houses and Frames, By H. Kirkpatrick. 8vo. 1s. 
Johnson. 1796. 


ANCASHIRE has ever taken the lead in the culture of potatoes 

in England; and as this Account of its practice appears to 

be tolerably accurate, it cannot fail of being acceptable to the | 

public, Mr. K.’s remarks on cutting sets for planting are not, 

however, precisely what might have been expected from a 

man of Lancashire: yet they are the result of experience and 

observation in that county; and, as they tend to unsay much 

of what has been learnedly spoken, of late, on this subject, we 
think they are entitled to general attention. 


* Potatoes of a moderate size are generally used for planting, and a 
bushel of these will produce more sets than two of the largest sort. 


1, suppose every person knows that it is requisite there should be an 
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eye in every cutting, if it has more it is not detrimental, but if it 
: has 
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has none it will never shoot. Endeavour to make your cuttings 
nearly of an equal size, and not some very small and others very 
large; if this is disregarded and a setting stick is made use of, the 
large ones will not reach the bottom of the hole, and will not receive 
that advantage from the manure which they would have done if ia 
contact with it. ¢ 

‘ If you choose large potatoes for setting (which some prefer) you 
must cut out the eyes about an inch deep, making the part you take 
out about as large as a walnut or pigeon’s egg. Plants cut from these 
large roots will occasion a great quantity of fragments, the middle or 
heart of the potatoe being left entire and useless, but these remains 
may be given to the animals in the farm yard, so that the loss will 
not be considerable. I do not know of any particular important di- 
rections that can be given about cutting the potatoes for sets. It is 
common to cut the smaller ones into two, and some that are larger 
into three parts. It is apparent at first sight, that the eyes near the 
root or tail of the potatoe put out weaker sprits than those upon the 
opposite end or crown; and most people throw away these weaker 
ones, supposing them not so prolific, or oe of producing such 
strong plants as sets from the other parts of this root. Many per- 
sons are bigotted te their own method of curting, and think there is 
some peculier excellency in their execution of this business. But I 
apprehend there is very little advantage arising from their supposed 
superior skill. It is common in this neighbourhood for farmers to 
hire out a field (which they wish to improve) to different persons, to 
plant with potatoes, This being divided into beds, or ploughed, 
and drills opened by the farmer, such portions of it are taken by 
different persons as they judge will yield them a quantity of potatoes 
sufficient for their consumption. ‘The farmer lays a proper quantity 
of dung upon this ground at his own expenec, and places it im smal 
heaps at equal distances. If the land is drilled, this 1s also performed 
gratis by the landowner, but if it is dug it is at.the expence of the 
person who hires it. The sum paid for every rod or perch of this 
dield, containing eight square yards, is now about two shillings ; 
whether it is dug or ploughed the price is nearly the same. If there 
was any great advantage arising from superior skill in cutting the po- 
tatoes it would appear when they are got up; but I have never ob- 
served any considerable difference in the quantity gathered from equal 
dimensions of the ground planted with the same sort of potatoe, 


though sometimes twenty or more different persons have exercised 
their several talents in this operation.’ 


The following incidents furnish a valuable fact, in the na- 
tural habitudes of this inestimable plant: 


‘ A change of ground as well as seed has been recommended as fa- 
vourable to the increase of this vegetable. Every person acquainted 
with land must acknowledge the superior excellence of fresh land as 
favourable for all kinds of produce: but I know two pieces of land 
near where I live, which have been constantly set with potatoes, one 
for the term of fourteen years, the other for more than double that 
time, without any abatement in the crop. The owners of these plots 
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of land say, they gather as much, and as good produce from them 
now, as they did the first year they appropriated them to this pur- 
pose.’ | 


The method of fatting pigs with potatoes in Lancashire is 
not generally known: it is, briefly, as follows : 


‘ In Lancashire and Cheshire, pigs are, I believe, universally fat- 
tened for bacon in the following manner. Potatoes are boiled and 
mixed hot with as much oatmeal as can be kneaded into them ;_ this 
mixture is made into balls, which are given to the pigs in such quan- 
tities as they require.’ 

It appears towards the close of this Account, that the pride or 
profit of authorship was not Mr. K.’s only object in writing his 
book: asthe following short extract will shew. 


‘ I have a seedling potatoe which I can recommend to gentlemen 
for forcing, and the only one that is proper for this purpose. Tve 
kind of potatoe which I have seen forced, runs too long in the stalk, 
and cannot be kept in proper compass. This sort is not above two 
inches high in the open ground, and will not exceed a foot in the 
stove. It is an early kidney, the handsomest shaped potatoe I ever 
saw, of a pretty size, and of a fine flavour: it has every thing to 
recommend it, and is really a great curiosity when growing. The 
price is five shillings per pound. No gentleman who is curious, and 
wishes to have early potatoes in his stove or hot-bed, will think the 
price too high.’ 

This is, in truth, raising the culture of potatoes to a de- 
gree of refinement. Mars..|. 


---- 





Art. XVI. Observations. on Mr. Belsham’s Memoirs of the Reign o 
George 11]. _ By Major John Scott. 8vo. pp. 166. 28.6 
Owen. . 1796. 


te minds of extreme sensibility, the tale of distress occasioned 
by the rod of unfeeling power, or by the grasp of rapacious 
avarice, excites emotions of horror blended with indignation, 
which are little compatible with the calm research and the de- 
liberate judgment that are requisite to ascertain the reality of 
the facts, to which such sensations owe their existence. To 
stand forth the magnanimous protector of distant realms, or 
the eloquent and disinterested advocate of millions who are 
unable to plead for themselves, is a character peculiarly adapted 
to enflame the emulation of persons of this description ; and 
while they weep over. ideal woes, and paint, with the darkest 
colours of a Salvator Rosa, the fancied monsters of their own 
creation, their hearts applaud the motives which actuate them 
in the positive commission of injustice; and the world can 
scarcely condemn the pernicious effects of so amiable a weak- 
ness. These remarks are, in our opinion, not a: litle appli- 
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cable to Mr. Burke, in the management of the late impeach- 
ment; and they may, possibly, in some degree, characterise 
the work of Mr. Belsham, in respect of those passages on 
which Major S. justly animadverts in the pamphlet before 
us. While, however, we admit that Mr, Belsham has viewed 
the measures of our Indian government through a highly un- 
favourable medium ; and that the epithets which he is pleased 
to annex to various transactions are generally applicable only to 
his statement of them, and seldom to the transactions theme 
selves; we cannot help thinking that the Major has indulged 
in a wantonness of censure, which is little, if at all, exceeded 
by the historian of the present reign. 

We will state the object of this publication in the words of 
the author: 


‘ Subsequent to the acquittal of Mr. Hastings, Mr. Belsham has 
published a second edition of his memoirs. I had entertained san- 
guine hopes, that he would himself have corrected the errors in his 
first edition. I have been disappointed. In the following sheets, 
therefore, I have performed my promise, and I hope I have proved 
that Mr. Belsham has not only most grossly calumniated his country- 
men, but that he has endeavoured to cast a stigma upon Great Bri- 
tain, which upon a cool and dispassionate examination she will not 
be found to deserve.’ 

In attributing the famine, which spred its doleful influence 
over a great part of Hindustan in the year 1770, toa monopol 
established by Lord Clive, aggravated by the ejection of the 
Zemindars, Mr. Belsham certainly ascribes too extensive an 
effect to those pernicious measures : an effect which must ma- 
nifestly be traced to physical causes, in which it actually ori- 
ginated. Individual Zemindars had been occasionally dispos- 
sessed under the Mogul system of finance, when convicted of 
malversation, or suspected of disaffection’ but the universal 
ejection of the hereditary landholders of an extensive kingdom, 
and the letting of their lands to persons uninterested in the 
permanent prosperity of their respective districts, was cers 
tainly not less unprecedented than it was unjust and impolitic. 
That mischievous system, however, was adopted before Mr. 
Hastings’s arrival; and if continued, as.the Major asserts, 
in consequence of positive injunctions from this country, that 
circumstance is surely sufficient for his personal exculpation. 

It is very remote from our intention to enter into a parti- 
cular discussion of all the topics involved in the Major’s relation 
of the. origin of, the Rohilla war: but our.duty as reviewers 
does not permit us to overlook-historical mistakes; and many 
very important errors occurin his account of that unfortunate 
nation, We must add that those who correct others, with 
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the tone assumed by our author throughout this publication, 
should be particularly attentive to correctness in their own 
statements. 

‘ They were (says he) Afghan Tartars, who invaded the proe 
wince of Kutteir, now called Rohilcund, after Nadir Shah had en- 
tered Hindustan. Notwithstanding various attempts to expel them, 
Ali Mahommed, their chief, was quietly fixed in possession of that 
district in 1746. On his death in 1749, he appointed three persons 

uardians to his sons, one of whom, a man of obscure origin, named 
Hat Rehmet Khan, had originally been a trader, then a soldier of 

rtune, not born in Rohilcund, but an invader of it under Ali Ma- 
hommed. For a son of Hafz Rehmet therefore to talk of the tombs 
of his ancestors being at Bisuli, is an imposition which could only 
have been attempted on a supposition of our total ignorance of the 
history of the Kohillas.’ 


Not having immediate access to Mr. Hamilton’s translation 
of ‘the History of the Rohillas *,” we lay before our readers 
a literal version of such passages of an original Persic history, 
which is in our possession, and was written by a person in the 
service of the late Nabob Fyzulla Khaa, as relate to the above 
extract; in which, it will‘hence be percei:cd, there are nearly 
as many mistakes as sentences. 

_ No sooner had the Sultan Humain [contemporary with our 
eighth Henry] restored the throne of Delhi to its pristine vigor, 
than immense numbers of Afghan families descended from the moun- 
tains, and settled in the esvirons of Bareilly, Moradabad, and Sum. 
bul, comprehended under the general denomination of Kutteir: some 
employed themselves in agriculture, others in commerce, and many 
engaged in the service of the rulers, the Rajahs, and Zemindars. They 
were followed many generations afterward by two brothers, named 
Shah Alum Khan and Hussein Khan, who, emigrating from the same 
country, settled where the rest of their tribe were previously establish- 
ed. The former left two children, Daud Khan and Hafiz Rehmet 
Khan, whose reputation for valour, munificence, and piety, will never 
be effaced from the page of memory. Daud Khan, having distin- 

uished himself in various actions, obtained the command of a troop 
of horse. In that command, he was succeeded by his son Ali Ma- 
hommed, on whom a considerable Jaghir in the same suba was settled 
for the maintenance of himself and his forces.”’ 


This extract, corroborated by other authorities which we 
deem it unnecessary to cite, will justify us in remarking, on 
Major Scott’s narrative, that the Rohillas did not enter Kut- 
teir as invaders, but as ‘immigrants, and nearly two centuries 
before the period assigned by him; that the Nabob Ali Ma- 
hommed Khan was born there; that the obscure foreigner, 
whom he appointed’ guardiaii' 't6 ‘his sons, was his uncle, and 
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born there also; and lastly, that the son of Hafiz Rehmet 
Khan might correctly state that the tombs of his ancestors were 
at Bisuli.—* I have given one specimen of Mr. Belsham’s ac- 
curacy, and shall stop here,’ says Major S.: mutato nomine, we 
shall follow his example. 

The conduct of Mr. Hastings with regard to the stoppage of 
the tribute to the titular sovereign of Hindustan, the receipt of 
presents, Mahommed Reza Khan, Cheyte Singh, and the Be- 
gums of Oude, successively engage the attention of our author : 
but we apprehend that a renewal of these discussions could 
scarcely prove interesting at this period. A biographical ac- 
count of Mr. Francis concludes the work. 

Although we have judged it requisite to correct certain 
historical inaccuracies in the Major’s production, and might 
have stated our unqualified dissent from many of his conclu- 
sions, (particularly regarding the circumstances which justify 
warfare, ) yet on the whole we sincerely concur with him in opi- 
nion that, if Mr. Belsham aspires to the character of an impar- 
tial historian, (and what is an historian without impartiality ?) 
he should studiously revise every passage of his*work, that is 
calculated to convey to posterity an injurious reflection on the 
conduct and principles of the late Governor General. They 
have stood the test of the most rigorous examination; they 
have resisted the united attacks of genius, enthusiasm, and 
eloquence ; and singularly presumptuous must that individual 
be, who would oppose his private opinion to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the highest tribunal of the nation. As literary men, 
we sincerely participate in the eventual triumph of a personage 
of splendid talents and of comprehensive knowlege, and a distin- 
guished patron of literature ; and notwithstanding many mis- 
taken maxims of policy, which pervaded his administration, we 
consider that generous imprudence which hazards the loss of 
reputation and office, for what it deems the national interests, 
better calculated to attract public esteem, than the wary apathy 


and the selfish circumspection which probably characterized 
some of his opponents. 


a 





Art. XVIL. A View of the Causes and Consequences of the present 
War with France. By the Honourable Thomas Erskine. The 
XIth Edition. 8vo. pp. 138. 2s. Debrett. 1797. 


If the use of a literary journal were confined to the informae 

tion of contemporaries, and to the perusal of the present 
moment, it would be scarcely necessary for us to take an en- 
larged notice of a production which has excited such interest, 
and has obtained so extensive a circulation, as the pamphlet now 
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before us.. Much, doubtless, of this interest is to be ascribed 
to the name of the author: much to the nature of a subject 
on which a great part of the public have been led, by national 
calamities, to review that judgment from which such calamities 
have flowed: much, also, to the spectacle, rare among us, of 
a man plunged in the difficulties of a science so profound, and 
in the distractions of a practice so complicated, as that of the 
law of England, yet finding leisure to devote his mind to pub- 
lic affairs, and to soften the * harsh and crabbed” learning of 
his profession with the graces and accomplishments of polite 
Kkterature. There have, indeed, in other times, been Bacons, 
Clarendons, and Somers’s; and Lord Mansfield, at a more 
recent period, possessed all the talents and endowments of 
an elegant scholar: but he employed them only in adorning 
that deep and ingenious reason, with which he enlightened ju- 
tisprudence. Lord Thurlow and Lord Loughborough, though 
justly celebrated as political orators, and distinguished as much 
im the senate as at the bar, never addressed the public as po- 
litical writers :--they never ventured to submit their reasonings, 
stripped of all the aids of elocution, to a deliberate and scru- 
tinizing-perusal in the closet. ‘lo this severe tribunal, how- 
ever, Mr. Erskine has appealed ;—and with a confidence in his 
own powers which the event has proved to be just, he has sub- 
mitted to the rigorous examinatjon of the impartial and the 
adverse a full discussion of one of the most momentous sub- 
jects that ever divided human opinion. 

In this production, there are doubtless a few negligences, 
which, with a Jess ardent mind and a less occupied life, the 
author might have escaped ; and a few harshnesses which a more 
practised writer might have avoided :—but to compensate these 
detects, there are excellencies and beauties which mere skilf in 
the mechanism of composition never could have produced. His 
style in narrative is easy, flowing, and animated :—lt is the 
style of an orator and a gentleman, without coldness, without 
constraint, without affectation.—His reasoning is simple with- 
out being obvious, and deep without being abstruse :—He pos- 
sesses the happy and most singular faculty of conveying argu- 
ment in the formof narration, and of presenting events in such 
a shape that they suggest to every understanding the inference 
which ought to be drawn from them :—He exemplifies the art 


of gwing to a mere historical deduction all the effect of la- 


boured reasoning :—Amid the apparent simplicity of narrative, 
he displays the substance without the pedantry of logic :—Nor 


are there wanting occasions on which he discovers all the fire 


of eloquence, and exhibits all the opulence ofa happily gifted 
and richly endowed mind:—but the occasions on which he 
gives 
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gives the rein to his gemius are rare, because they are selected 
‘with taste and judgment, and because the nature of his subject 
does not often call for such exertions. The pamphlet is, be- 
sides, written throughout with the urbanity of a man liberally 
bred, and deeply imbued with that refinement which is ac- 
quired by familiar intercourse with, the most civilized part of 
civilized society. It ‘is distinguished by an uniform candour 
towards the opinions, and even conciliating deference for the 
prejudices, of his opponents. There are no zeal and alacrity to 
impute ill intentions. The only art or labour, employed in re- 
presenting human conduct, is for the benevolent purpose ‘of re- 
conciling the most ambiguous actions of men with the best mo- 
tives from which they can by any possibility arise. The most 
zealous advocate of established institutions, and even the most 
bigotted adherent of established abuses, must acknowlege that 
the love of liberty is blended in this pamphlet with that pro- 
found reverence for the laws of our country, for the conftitue 
tion of our ancestors, for quiet, for order, and for religion, 
which have in all ages adorned and ennobled the writings of ali 
wise and virtuous men. ‘The author is too enlightened a judge 
of human nature, and too well informed by the experience of 
human affairs, to separate from liberty those venerable objects, 
without which, he knows, and he fec/s, no true liberty can 
exist. Full of reverence for the memory and the example of 
our forefathers; full of love for the British constitution, which 
he desires to improve, because he desires to preserve it; in the 
midst of his admiration for the highest principles of liberty ; 
he never suffers himself to forget the caution, the prudence, 
and (we had almost said) the fearfulness, with which the short- 
sighted judgment of man ought to apply them to any existing 
order of political society. 7 

We have thus sincerely delivered our opinion on the general 
merits of this publication ; and if we have characterized with 
more dilatation, and applauded with more warmth and energy, 
than we usually exert, our feelings. must warrant our conduct ; 
—those feelings which, we trust, are well known to the world; 
and which can neither be torpid nor lukewarm on the subject 
that this pamphlet discusses, and at such a period as that in 
which it appears, | | 

Large extracts, or an elaborate analysis, can scarcely be 
necessary in reviewing a work which must be in the hands of 
most readers: but we shall select cne or two specimens ; 
which, few and short as they shall be, we are confident will 
abundantly justify the opinion that we have delivered. The 
first relates to a country which is at present placed in a situa- 
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tion so critical, as most strongly to interest the feelings of every 
Englishman + 


¢ I never shall be the defender of popular excesses, nor of commos 
tions which can endangerthe peace of my country; God forbid that 
I should: but I know they never can arise, if men, who stand on the 
vantage ground in society, will only behave with common honesty and 
common sense. It is not yet too late for the higher orders of this 
country to consider well this subject: Let me implore them, while 
yet praeticable, to give a safe direction to a spirit which neither Laws 
nor Wars will repress. 

‘ This spirit is at present high in Ireland, and the recent zeal of 
that brave and virtuous people has completely detected the false and 
pernicious calumnies upon both countries. It has demonstrated that 
a desire to reform abuses in the government is not at all connected 
with disloyalty to its establishment, and that the restoration of a free 
constitution by the wisdom and spirit of a nation has no alliance with, 
but, on the contrary, is utterly abhorrent to a submission to foreign 
force. 

‘ The late attempt upon Ireland ought nevertheless to make the 
deepest impression upon the government of England. The very sen- 
sation occasioned by it, and our congratulations upon the support of 
the elements, is in itself a condemnation of the measures pursued in 
that country. 

* If Ireland were conducted as she ought to be, what dependence, 
in God’s name, could we have to place upon the-winds? Coulda pro- 
tective — of three millions of men, happy under the enjoy- 
ment of our free constitution, have occasion to look to a weather- 
glass for its safety against twenty thousand men? or could any thing 
but a hope of disunion, held out to an enemy by the effects of a nar- 
row policy, have mnggeted so weak and feeble an expedition ? 

: This is a hope that will remain unextinguished in France, and 
which may be expected to produce future and more dangerous 
expeditions, unless satisfaction be given to the feelings of that 
country. _ It is a ve ty mode of reckoning, that because the 

ple have not manifested their discontent by inviting an enemy, 
they are therefore to be considered as contented; or, that their 
wishes may be the more safely neglected. It is justly observed 
by Locke, that nations, instead of being prone to resist their 
governments without cause, require long continued neglect and 
provocation to rouse them even to a reasonable and justifiable resist- 
ance. But he follows this observation by reminding the rulers 
of states and kingdoms, that this disposition leaves them neither 


justification nor protection when their authorities are subverted ; 


and that the degree of disgust, which will at Jast surely overturn 
them, is not matter of safe or rational calculation: that the progress 
of disaffection is insensible and invisible, and that it is frequently hur- 
ried on to the fatal conclusion by accidents neither to be foreseen nor 

resisted. 
‘ These reflections ought to suggest the propriety of securing this 
mast valuable part of the empire from the possible danger of a better 
, 19 concerted 
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concerted attack. This ought to be done, not merely by thore watch- 
ful operations (I have purposely shunned all consideration of the 
details of departments), but by setting the watch in the interests and 
affections of the Irish people. | 

‘ Nothing can accomplish this but the absolute renunciation of 
that jealous and restrictive system of government, which characterises 
the present administration every where, but more than any where in 
that kingdom. To rule with security over that people, or over an 
other, in the present condition of the world, they must beset at their 
ease, and made happy by every indulgence within the compass of 
their government. ‘Tio make the interest of supporting any civil 
establishment universal, the privileges it confers must be made universal 
also. ‘To inspire the multitude with indignation at a foreign enemy, 
they must be made to feel practically the privileges which his invasior 
strikes at, and the social blessings it would destroy. 

‘ It is said, that when peace arrives it may be prudent to consider 
these great objects. But without instant consideration of them, 

eace may never arrive at all. If I had the prmcely dominion of 

scaly and were lord of all her soil, I would choose that moment 
for reforming her parliament, and for complete emancipation, when 
the enemy was plying upon her coasts: not as acts of sudden fear, 
but of sound wisdom and critical justice. To withhold from great 
bodies of a people the freest and fullest communications of all the pri- 
vileges of vhetr government, when its existence is externally threat. 
ened, is to bandage up the right arm when an enemy is approach. 
ing, and, by‘robbing it of its circulation, to deprive it of its 
strength. 

¢ But the Irish people flocked with loyalty to the standard of their 
country. For that very reason it should be crowned with the gar- 
land of constitutional freedom. Let the present moment be seised of 
making reformation a spontaneous act of liberal and enlightened po- 
licy, instead of being hereafter an act of cautious prudence, which 
may destroy its grace and effect. Leet all the concessions of govern- 
ment in both countries be the concessions of wisdom and beneficence ; 
and not, as was happily expressed by a great writer, like the resti- 
tution of stolen goods. Let the people of both countries receive the 


greatest degree of freedom which the true spirit of our constitution is - 


capable of dispensing, and we may then smile at all invasions, what- 
ever reach of coast our enemies may possess.. Under such a system, 
instead of riots and murmurings, by coercive acts of parliament, 
every man would be a volunteer with a courage which no mutiry 
bill can inspire, and every house and cottage in Great Britain and 
Ireland would be a barrack for the soldiers of their country. 

‘ These are unfortunately not abstract and speculative refléctions ; 
they would have been sa formerly: but they are now taught by the 


awful times we live in. It is the use of history and observation to be 
a guide for the future.’ . 


The next passage which we shall present to our readers is, 
in our opinion, an example of a topic of great public import- 
ance as soberly considered and as soundly reasoned, as any 
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with which we are acquainted in the works of political 
writers : 


¢ But supposing the practicability, or the effects of such a system 
m Great Britain to be altogether false and visionary ; admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the agitation of the French i, 
was too violent, and its principles, from the very beginning, too 
disorganising and mischievous for regular governments, under any re- 
straints, to have itermeddled with or even acknowledged, nothing 
would follow from the admission in favour of the war; because a sin- 
cere yet armed neutrality on the part of Europe would have been the 
surest and the most obvious course for dissolving the new republic, 
er, at all events, of recalling it the soonest to some social order of 
things. 

« France was at that time (according to the authors of the war 
torn to pieces by the most furious and nearly dalanced factions, which 
made her Goresnenent a mere phantom, competent only to evil, and 
incapable of good. Be it so.—For that very reason we should have 
observed the most perfect, and even the most soothing neutrality. 
Heterogeneous bodies, having no principle of union capable of con- 
stituting a substance, and which, 1f left to themselves, would sepa- 
rate and disperse, may be bound together by external force, and 
passed through a furnace till they unite and incorporate. This was 
precisely the case with France. She was rent asunder by the inter- 
nal divisions of her own people, but cemented again by the conspi- 
racy of kings. Her great leaders were banded against each other, 
not only from the most deadly hatred and the lust of dominion, but 
separated by the most extravagant zeal for contradictory theories of 
government, whilst the people were tossed to and fro, the alternate 
victims of repugnant and desolating changes. In this unexampled 
crisis, persons, capable upon other occasions of judging with accu- 
racy and acuteness, were looking by every mail for the utter de- 
struction of the French government; but they had lost the clue to 
the mystery, or rather to the plain principle which preserved it: the 
British, minister was the guardian angel that hovered over France, 
and the sole creator of her ominous and portentous strength. The 
necessity of resisting by combination the external war with which he 
surrounded her, counteracted the separation arising from her. internal 
commotions. It rajsed up a proud, warlike, and superior spirit, at 
the call of national independence, too strong for the inferior spirits, 
whose enchantments were dissolving her as a nation ; and by the ope- 
ration of the simplest principles of unalterable and universal nature, 
rather than from any t ing peculiar in the characteristic of French- 
men, consolidated her mighty republic, and exhibited a career of 
conquest and glory unequalled in the annals of mankind. 

“Tn the same manner the cruel confiscations and judicial murders, 
which, under the same tyrannies destroying one another, disgraced 
the earlier periods of the republican. revolution, may .be mainl 


_ ascribed to the same predominant catises. If France had been left by 


other nations to the good or evil of her own changes, the proscrip- 
tions which prevailed fora long season could not have existed in the 


same 
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same extent in any civilized nation, nor even in a nation of human 
beings: but the reign of terror (as it was well called) must be al- 
ways a reign of blood, because there is no principle of the human 
mind so mean or so merciless as fear. In proportion, therefore, as 
the government of France was shaking by external conspiracies, and 
trembling for its existence, it became of course more subject to ine 
ternal agitation by the revolts of its own subjects. Had it not there- 
fore been for our owe.’ interference, royalists of the old school, 
and royalists of the monarchical revolution, bending before the storm 
of national opinion, and seeing no great standard hoisted for their 
protection, would have really or seemingly oe oe in the new 
order of things; they would have given little offence or jealousy to 
the state, and, what is far more important, the state itself, unimpel- 
led by the terrors of revolt and the expences of war, would not have 
had the same irresistible motives for seizing upon the persons and 
property of its subjects ; and thus numerous classes of men, possess- 
ing dignities and property, which have been chased from their 
country, or swept off-the face of the earth, would have remained 
within the bosom of France, inactive, indeed, for the present, but 
whose silent and progressive influence hereafter might have greatly 
affected the temper, if not the form, of the government, at no. very 
distant period. . | 

‘ This was precisely the case in England upon the death of 
Charles the First: the nobles and the great men of the realm sub- 
mitted to the protectorship of Cromwell, and Europe acquiesced in 
it. Cromwell, therefore, executed his authority according to the 
new forms, but without any system of proscription. The high men 
of the former period continued to exist, and with all the oa 
of property, which remained with its ancient possessors; the mo- 
narchy might, therefore, be said to have been rather in abeyance 
than abolished, and when the return of Charles was planned and exe- 
cuted, every thing stood in its place, and conspired to favour his re- 
storation. But if the nations of Europe had then unsuccessfully 
combined to restore monarchy in England, as they have lately to re- 
store it in France, the consequences would have been exactly similar. 
The monarchical party in England would have undoubtedly flocked to 
the standard: they would have endeavoured by force, or by intrigue, 
to dissolve the commonwealth; those who were taken would have 
been executed as traitors; others would have been driven out of 
England as emigrants; their great estates would have passed into 
ather hands ; a title to them would have been made by the new go- 
vernment to those who, as in France, became the creditors of the 
public during an exhausting war; the whole body of nobility and 
great ‘at proprietors would have perished in England; and 
Charles the Second could no more have landed at Dover than 

_Louis the Eighteenth could offer himself before Calais at this 
moment. 

‘ It may be asked, why the sagacity of that arch statesman Crom- 
well did not foresee the consequences I have appealed to? and the 
application of my whole argument is concluded, and becomes; inyyl> 
nerable by the answer. “The answer is—he could not do a. ; The 
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powers of Europe and his own subjects, through their interference, 
did not furnish him with the occasion. Neither in England, nor in 
France, nor in any other country, will men bear bloody murders, or 
cruel confiscations, but under the pressure of some actual or apparent 
necessity to form the tyrant’s plea. “This plausible and unfortunate 
lea was given by confederated Europe, but principally by Eng- 
[and, to the tyrants of France ; and thus the Republic became not 
only consolidated for the present, but the return of such a state of 
things was inevitably prevented, as might have led to a restoration 
in France like that which followed the commonwealth in England.’ 


The following passage appears to us just in its views, gene- 
yous in its sentiments, and eloquent in its expression : 


¢ The writings of Mr. Burke have had a great and extensive in- 
fluence in producing and continuing this fatal contest. — Let us avail 
ourselves, then, of the great wisdom of his former writings to lay the 
foundations of peace. 

¢ When an extraordinary person appears in the world, and adds to 
its lights by superior maxims of policy and wisdom, he ¢annot after- 
wards destroy their benefits by any contradictions, real or apparent, 
in his reasonings or in his conduct. We are not to receive the works 
of men as revelations, but as the chequered productions of our im- 
perfect natures, from which, by the help of our own reasonings, we 
are scasonably to separate the good from the evil. This is the true 
course to be taken with all human authorities. It is a poor triumph 
to discover that man is not perfect, and an imprudent use of the dis- 
covery to reject his wisdom, when the very fault we find with his in- 
firmities is, that they tend to deprive us of its advantages. Differin 
wholly from Mr. Burke, and lamenting the consequences of his late 
writings, I always think of the books and of the author in this kind 
of temper. Indeed when I look into my own mind, and find its best 
lights and principles fed from that immense magazine of moral and po- 
litical wisdom which he has left as an inheritance to mankind for their 
instruction, I feel myself repelled by an awful and grateful sensibility 
from petulantly approaching him *. 

‘© Trecollect that his late writings cannot deceive me, because his 
former ones have fortrfied me against their deceptions. When I look 
besides at his inveterate consistency even to this hour, when all sup- 
port from men and things has been withdrawn from him; when I 
compare him with those who took up his errors only for their owr 
convenience, and for the same convenience laid them down again, he 
rises to such a deceptive height from the comparison, that with my 
eyes fixed upon ministers, I view him as if upon an eminence too high 
to be approached. 

_*-The principles upon which Mr. Burke founded the whole system 
of his conciliation with America, were not narrow and temporary, but 








- © *Tf reference is had to the arguments of the author during the 
state ‘trials, “tn the trial of Mr. Paine, and upon several other occa- 
sions;:lié will be found to have uniformly pursued this course with 


regard to Mr. Burké? 
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rmanent and universal. They were not applicable only to a dis~ 


pute between a mother country and her colonies, but to every possible 
controversy between equal and independent nations; they were not 
subject to variation from the tempers and characters of the contend- 
ing parties, because being founded in human nature they embraced 
the whole world of man: 

‘ The maxims of pacifieation which he laid down were plain and 


simple, but for that very reason were. the wiser. Wisdom does not 


consist in complexity ; the system of the universe is less intricate than 
a county clock. | 

¢ The first grand maxim which I before adverted to, and which, 
in truth, includes all others, was, that peace is not best sought, 


“ through the medium of war, nor to be hunted through the labyrinth of 


endless negotiation ; but was to be sought in the spirit of peaces and laid in 
principles purely pacific.’ He inculcated, that crimination and recri- 
niination was not the course by which any hismai controversy was to 
be ended; and, above all, he protested against the ruling vice and 
impolicy of the present administration, a have never had any de- 
finable system of peace or warfare, who have always mixed the bit- 
terness of reproach with propositions for conciliation, and have uni- 
formly brandished the sword in one hand with more irritating menaces 
at the very moment they were holding forth the olive branch in the 
other. . | 

‘ This we did also in the American war—the repealing acts which 
we passed to soothe America were esi carried out in the same 
ship with new penal bills to coerce them. This induced Mr. Burke 
in Parliament to express his doubts of their efficacy :—* You send 
eut an angel of peace, but you send out a destroying angel along 
with her, and what will be the effects of the conflict of these adverse 
apirits is what I dare net say. Whether the lenient measures will 
cause passion to subside, or the severer increase its fury: all this is 
in the hands of Providence; yet now, even now, I should confide in 
the prevailing virtue and efficacious operation of lenity, though work- 
ing in darkness and in chaos. In the midst of this ta tte he tur- 
bid combination, I should hope it might produce order and beauty in 
the end *,” 

‘ I have never passed this sentence through my mind, where it hag 
been present for many years, without being deeply affected by it: 
Its eloquence is only valuable as it makes the moral and political truthi 
sink deeper into the understanding and the heart. The angel of peace 
dressed in smiles and cloathed with her own mild attributes, is not 
merely described as triumphing in the blue serene, where only ordi- 
lary passions are to be opposed to her 3 but, as if Mr. Burke had 
looked forward to his own picture of the French revolution, he trusts 
to her operation, though working in darkness and in chaos, in the 
midst of unnatural and turbid combination, and looks fotward from 
her presence to order and beauty in the end. 

* The unalterable effect of this genuine spirit and principle of 
Peace, it 1s but justice to Mr. Burke to say, he has never fled from. 


ee 





‘* Mr. Burke’s Speech in the House of Commons, 29th of 
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He is in this perfectly consistent with himself; he, of course, does 
not agree with the plan I am suggesting: because he proposes no 
S 


ace with France, because he thinks the peace of the world would 

sacrificed by its attainment: but if he could once be brought to 
agree that peace was desirable, I would be contented to stand or fall 
as he subscribed to what I am proposing. Grant but the premises 
of his late writings, and all his deductions are full of the same vi. 
gour, and lighted up with the same eloquence, which distinguish 
every thmg he has written. It is his false premises only, that lead 
him astray, and make such havock in the world. But ministers have 
no sort of excuse for their conduct ; they profess to be sincere in de- 
siring peace, yet they refuse to pursue the only methods by which, 
between man and man, or between nation and nation, It ever was, or 
ever can be permanently secured.” 


If men illustrious for their talents were always to treat each 
other with such candour and generosity, they would better 
consult that common interest which they have in preserving, 
unimpaired, the veneration of mankina for splendid accom- 
plishments and extraordinary endowments. ‘This lasting inte- 
rest survives the petty and temporary animosities of controversy 
and faction ; and it is so large as to comprehend every form of 
mental excellence, wherever it is scattered among the various 
sects and parties which divide mankind. Men of genius often 
forget that, in their zeal to inspire the public with contempt 
for their antagonists, they teach them to despise genius itself; 
which, notwithstanding its occasional misapplications, is, on 
account of its general benefit, the natural and reasonable ob- 
ject of the reverence of mankind. ‘lhe indecent and furious 
squabbles of men of talents, who disregard their own dignity 
and that of their opponents ; theiy/ rage of misrepresentation ; 
their scurrility of invective; theiy’neglect of that decorum with 
which the consciousness of their superiority, and the elegance 
of the studies in which they are conversant, ought above alk 
men to inspire them ;—thesé are the causes which have lowered 
the dignity of genius, and have damped the admiration which 
mankind are equally bound and disposed to pay to that which, 
except virtue, is the best and highest of the gifts of Heaven.a¢ 1 
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Arr. XVITE. Fiesco; or the Genoese Conspiracy. A Tragedy. 
Translated from the German of Frederick Schiller, Author of the 


Robbers, &c. By G.H.N.* and J.S. 8vo. pp.230. 38. 6d. 
sewed. Johnson. 1796. 


bees modern or Gothic drama (for so the German critics 
seem agreed to call the form of stage-play which Shakspearé 
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* One of the gentlemen concerned in this translation is by birth a 
German.— Advertisement. 
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introduced) chiefly excels the antient or Greek drama by the 
magnitude of action which it can embrace, in consequence of 
relinquishing the unities of place and time. (See M.R. 
yol. xviii. p. 121-) ‘The usurpation and punishment of Mac- 
beth, or the conspiracy of Venice, would have appeared, to 
the artist of antiquity, subjects of too enlarged and comprehen- 
sive a class to be drawn within the limits of a single dramatic 
representation. It is most difficult, and consequently most 
meritorious, to excel in this more spacious walk of tragedy ; to 
seize the spirit and bearing of such gigantic events; to deli- 
neate them in few and well adapted scenes; and to bring be- 
fore the spectator, without the aid of narrative, the causes and 
consequences of such complex enterprizes. The hero of a 
Greek drama, kowever important from birth or station, is ne- 
ver known to the audience but as a member of a distressed fa- 
mily: while the hero of a Gothic drama, an Egmont or a 
Fiesco, may be introduced as superintending that higher order 
of interests which involve the fortunes of his country or his 
kind, . The varieties of ethic peculiarity and of conflicting pas- 


sion proportion themselves to the complication of the business_ 


of the scene; and a whole volume of Eschylus or Euripides 
may be perused without not cing so many well-discriminated 
characters, or so many truly tragic situations, as are sometimes 
compressed within a single poem of Shakspeare or Otway, of 
Goethe or Schiller. 

The story of the play before us has been taken from Cardi+ 
nal de Retz’s Conjuration de Fiesque, and comprehends the whole 
conspiracy at Genoa against the hereditary consequence of the 
Doria family ; in which Count Fiesco, the hero of this piece, 
was engaged probably from ambitious motives, and his coadjue 
tors from democratic views. Some deviation from the real 
catastrophe of that event, (according to which, the Count was 
accidentally drowned,) became necessary by the nature of the 
drama; which does not allow the interposition either of chance 
or of a particular providence. In other respects, but with the 
addition of domestic anxieties, the historical outline has been 
observed in the plot ; which it will not therefore be necessary 
to narrate. 

Of all the extant tragedies of the class which we have al- 
ready described, perhaps 10 one embraces a greater compass of 
event, no one exhibits a greater variety of character, no one 
includes situations more pathetic, than the present: but the in- 
terest arising from the incidents is not always on the increase ; 
still less the pathos, which is at the highest in the scene be- 
tween Verrina and Bertha in the first act; and the treatment 
of Julia is unworthy of an accomplished gentleman, and need- 
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lessly degrading to the hero. ‘The least successful scenes arg 
those between Julia and Leonora. Schiller is. accustomed to 


paint the passions in all the vigor of feeling, but in all the 


nakedness of nature. He is therefore most qualified to draw 
those characters which neither sex nor decorum may be sup- 
posed to restrain. He forgets to superinduce the varnish of a 
dissembling refinement; and he describes the niece of Duke 
Doria as venting her spite and triumphs with all the vulgar in. 
solence of a favoured chamber-maid. 

This tragedy is by no means so extravagant as that of the 
Robbers ; yet even here it may be perceived that the author de- 
lights in the enormous. His passion is always prodigy. All 
those instances to be found in history, whether real or fabulous, 
from which affrighted nature recoils, have been the chosen ali. 
ment of his imagination. ‘That which recedes farthest from 
discipline and civilization, and leads to the wildest exorbitance 
of crime, is best adapted tothe energy of his gigantic efforts. 

The translation is faithful, somewhat abridged, smooth, and 
elegant: but we cannot pronounce it altogether worthy of so 
transcendant an original. In the original, Verrina, in the phrenzy 
of despair, says to his daughter—* Genoa’s liberty is lost ! — Fiesco 
is lost!——Do thou turn WHORE !” The ypleseered muse of Schil- 
Jer, like the epergette muse of Shakspeare *, disdained to use 
any but the strongest term, the most expressively appropriate 
to his apprehension in the moment of such ' accumulated 
distress. Our timid translators have substituted— 


* And thou may’st become a prey to dishonour ? 
This may be decent, but it is not ‘rRaGicaL. Jt destroys the 
association of the three greatest woes which Verrina ¢ould | 
imagine. Similar instances might be produced :—but suffice 
it to observe, with our translators, whose modesty at least is 


truly commendable, that *¢ it is not easy to do entire justice tq 
such a writer as Schiller.’ | 7 
Tay. 
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HISTORY. 


Art. 19.. 4 brief History of the Wars and Treaties in which England 
has been engaged, from the Restoration of King Charles II. to the 
present Time. With a Sketch of the Causes of the French Re- 
volution, and of the Motives which led to the War between the 
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Confederate Princes, and the French Nation. 8vo. . pp. 62. 
1s. 6d. Robinsons.. 1796. 5 9% 
Or the numerous and important military transactions carried on 
during the last 130 years, it is impossible, in a small pamphlet 
like the present, to give more than a very rapid and imperfect sketch 5 
in consequence, the author has confined himself to a specification of 
the successive jncrease of public burthens, and a short enumeration of 
the objects of each war. ‘These he has drawn out and contrasted in 


a very striking manner. wet Ww ss 


EDUCATION, &9e. 


Art. 20. 4 Manual, or Litile Book for Grown Persons, containing 
I. Institution of Marriage. IL. Duties of Husbands and Wives, 
IIk. Of Polygamy, Tv. Divorce. V. Parental A tthority. 
VI. Duties of Parents. VII. Of Children. VIII. Of Brethren. 
1X. Of Sisters. XK. Of Masters. XI. Of Servants. XII. On 
Government. XIII. Power of the Magistrate. XIV, Measures 
of Submission. XV. Love of our Country. Extracted from the 
Works of the late learned and Reverend Henry Grove. 12mo, 
6d. Smeeton. 

The ample title-page precludes any observations on this work, 

The name of Grove is a sufficient recommendation. 


Art. 21. Sheridan ye tg A general Pronouncing and Explanae 
tory Dictionary of the English Janguage. By Stephen Jones, 
Second Edition. 16:no. 4s. Boards. Vernor and. Hood. 

Mr. Jones in his preface has noted sevgal provincialisms and omis- 
sions 1) the late Mr. Sheridan’s Digtionary ; and these he has cor- 
rected. The size of the work renders jt very suitable for a school- 
book, For our account of this Dictionary jn its primeval state, see 
Rev, vol, lx. p, 241. and vol. lxxxi, p. 57. D 


MATHEMATICS, (9. 
Art. 22. 4 Practical Introduction to Spherics and Nautical Astronomy ; 


being an Attempt to simplify those useful Sciences. Containing, 
among other original Matter, the Discovery of a Projection for 
clearing the Lunar Distances, in order to find the Longitude at 
Sea; with a new Method of calculating this important Problem. 
By E. Kelly, Master of Finsbury-square Readeny: Sve, 
p- 210. 6s. Boards. Johnson, 1796. | 
Mhis work is not the hasty production of an uninformed and cares 
less writer, who, ambitious of appearing under the character of an 
author, proposes to avail himself of the credit and advantage which 
he might thus obtain in the exercise of his profession. ‘Mr. K. is 
well acquainted with the subjects to which he directs the attention of 
the reader, and he has applied his knowlege to a very useful purpose. 
Spherical geometry and trigonometry are undoubtedly of great im- 
portance in astronomy and navigation ; and the practice OF wie 


tion is a pre-requisite to the solution of many problems that often 


occur in these branches of mathematical science. ‘Though persons 
who are much conversant with these subjects will not find any thing 
very interesting in this volume, they will peruse it with pleasure ; 
and to learners it will be intelligible and usefut. : 
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The principal object of the author was to adapt his instruction to 
scholars, and particularly to young persons of this description, wha 
have not previously acquired any considerable knowlege of the ele- 
ments of geometry. If this had not been his obvious and avowed 
intention, he might have rendered this work moye generally accept- 
able, by introducing a scientific demonstration of the principles of ste, 
reographic projection, in which 1s founded the practice that he has so 
well illustrated. ‘This might have been comprized in a very small 
compass, and he is well acquainted with those writers who would 
have aided him in supplying this defect, An acquaintance with the 
theory of projection would have afforded satisfaction to many persons, 
who. have occasion to recur to the mechanical practice of it; while 
those, who have neither leisure nor inclination to study the grounds 
of the operations which they perform, might have omitted the de- 
monstration of the principles, and restricted themselves to the practice, 
We think that in some parts of his work the author has been need- 
lessly diffuse, and that the defect which we have mentioned will be 
regretted by many readers, _ 

« Tt is not presumed,’ (says Mr. K., and thus he anticipates and 
obviates the objection just stated,) ‘ that this work should supersede 
the use or necessity of those learned systems already published, being 
rather intended as an introduction to them; but it will be found par- 
ticularly useful to persons who cannot devote much time to mathe- 
matical investigation, and who chiefly want that part of the science 
which is applied in nautical practice.’ 

This book is divided into two parts. The frst comprehends 
spherics ; in which the author, after a great variety of definitions, in- 
troduces an account of the construction and use of those lines on 
‘Gunter’s scale, and on the sector, which are applied in stereographic 


. projection. He then proceeds to the solution of the most important 


stereographic problems. In those sections that are appropriated to 
spheric trigonometry, he explains and applies Lord Napier’s general 
rule, founded on the five circular parts, and sometimes denominated 
the Catholic proposition ; and he exemplifies the principles of trigo- 
nometry in the solution of quadrantal triangles and oblique spheric 
triangles, both with and without a perpendicular, To this part he 
has annexed improved solutions of certain cases of spheric triangles, 
that deserve attention; with gencral remarks on the correction of 
proportional errors, and two tables exhibiting the solutions of right- 
angled and oblique spheric triangles. 
he subject of the second part is nautical astronomy, or ¢ the ap- 
plication of spherics to those problems of astronomy which are most 
useful at sea, such as finding the azimuth, amplitude, time, latitude, 
longitude, &c. all of which are solved both by projection and calcu- 
lation.” This part termingtes with ‘ a comparative view of the most 
spprore methods of working the lunar observations, illustrated by 
guxes, shewing the principles and rationale upon which those calcu- 
Jations are founded.’ 

The various projections of the sphere are familiarly illustrated and 
made intelligible io earners, by exhibiting the positions of the globe 
that correspond to each projection; and astronomical problems, a 
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the most useful of which the author has selected a considerable num. 
ber, are solved by the globe, by projection, and by calculation. 
Mr. Kelly’s account of the several methods that have been proposed, _ 
and that are generally practised, for dete:mming the longitude, is 
concise and clear, and sufficiently comprehensive for thuse to whose 
benefit his views have been principaiiy directed. 

The author’s new projection for solving a lunar observation is either 
founded on principles which he has not explained, or is merely tentae 
tive and casual in its effect. Concerning this method, however, he 
very justly observes that, although it gives a result which is sur- 
prisingly exact, especially when neither of the observed bodies is 
very near the horizon or the zenith, the problem is too complicated 
to admit of a solution perfectly accurate by such a simple projection. 
His new method of working the lunar observations is an improve- 
ment ef the common trigonometrical solution, as it is performed 
merely by sines without the interference of cosines, by taking the 
venith-distance instead of the altitude :—but without tables calcu- 
lated to seconds this method is impracticable. ‘['o those, however, 
who are in possession of Taylor’s tables, this mode of operation is 
sufficiently obvious, and will be thought, in cases that require great 
exactness, most eligible. 

The figures in this work are formed on a large scale, correctly 





drawn, and neatly engraved. — 


Art.23.  Arithmetical Questions on a new Plan: designed as a Su 
plement to the Author’s engraved Introduction to Arithmetic, 
and intended to answer the double Purpose of Arithmetical In. 
struction and Miscellaneous Information. 'To which are subjoined 
Observations on Weights and Measures, with a complete Collec- 
tion of Arithmetical ‘Tables, and explanatory Remarks. For the 
Use of Young Ladies. By William Butler, Teacher of Writing, 
&c. The Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. pp. 208. 4s. 
Boards. Dilly. 

In a book of common arithmetic we did not expect to find that 
variety of information which this work contains. ‘T'he author’s read- 
ing has been very extensive; and his researches seem to have been 
directed with a particular view to this publication. There is scarcely 
any subject, nor any kind of knowlege, to which he is not desirous, 
with a very laudable zeal, of engaging the attention of his pupils ; and 
instead of composing a mere treatise of arithmetic, he has compiled an 
universal common-place book: for their instruction. While he is pro- 
fessedly employed in teaching them the common rules and operations 
of numerical computation, he takes accasion to introduce a variety of 
topics in astronomy and geography, biography and chronology, me- 
chanics and philosophy, natural, civil, and ecclesiastical history, politics 
and government, ethics and theology ; and he ranges with them, gene- 
rally in prose, but occasionally in verse, through the whole circle of 
sciences, sacred and profane. We applaud the assiduity and labour 
displayed in this work, as well as the motives that induced the author 
to devote so much time to the compilation of it : but we much doubt 
whether this plan of communicating general instruction will be as 


efficient 
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efficient as it is comprehensive, ‘Those who have been concerned its 
the education of young event well know that it is possible, by aim- 
ing at too much, to defeat their own purpose ; and to prevent that 
success which, with more moderate views, they might reasonably 
expect. If the attention of the learner be distracted by a variety of 
different subjects that have no immediate connection with each other, 
and his memory be overloaded with facts and dates that are incident- 
ally introduced without any natural relation to the main object, his 
progress in the pursuit of useful knowlege is more hkely to be re- 
tarded than promoted, The mass of matter, which this industrious 
author has collected together, overwhelms the arithmetical rules and 
examples, which are the principal. objects of this treatise; and the 
scholar will be apt to farget that he 1s learning arithmetic, while he 
is expected to acquire any competent knowlege of the collateral sub- 
jects that ure crouded together into so sinall a compass. As a book 
of reference, this treatise will be found instructive and useful; and it 
would probably have been moré valuable in this view, if the author 
had contented himself with pursuing his course of arithmetic without 
faterruption, and had arranged his other materials in the form of an 
appendix, with occasional references for the direction of his scholars, 
and for the particular exercise of such as were most likely to derive 
any considerable advantage from it. When we regard it, however, 
as a Supplement to the Author’s engrayed Introduction to Arith, 
metic, it appears to have been his design to communicate miscellaneous 
information in this way more than the knowlege of arithmetic: but, 
after all, there is a great degree of confusion, compensated by very 
trivial advantages, in thus blending miscellaneous subjects with the 
erations of arithmetic, : 

- Without judicious selection on the part of the teacher, and very 
diligent application on that of the learner, this book will, we appre- 
hend, be much less useful as a treatise of arithmetic than many others 
of a more compendious kind, which have fallen under our frequent 
notice: but, asa work of general instruction and amusement, altoge- 
ther unconnected with arithmetical rules, it does honour to the com- 


piler, and deserves to be recommended, Re-s. 


Art. 24.. An Introduction to Arithmetic aud Algebra. By Thomas 
Manning. 8vo. pp. 412. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1796. 
Although the ingenious author of this treatise dees not profess to 

introduce into it any novelty or variety beyond what occyrs in many 

other books on the same subjects, he has rendered it peculiarly in- 
structing and interesting, by his mode of illustrating the grounds and 
reasons of the most obvious and common operations, He does not 
satisfy himself with merely laying down a rule, which the learner is 
to apply mechanically to the solution of the questions and examples 


that are subjoined; but he explores the principles of the rule, and 
elucidates, in minute detail, the rationale of each operation that is 


performed. This circumstance constitutes what we conceive to be the 
principal and distinguishing excellence of Mr. M.’s work, and cannot 
fail to recommend it to persons who are desirous of learning arithmetic 
and algebra, without the assistance of a tutor, and without having 
recourse to any other book. 
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The four fundamental rules of arithmetic are scientiiically and very 
satisfactorily explained ; and the algebraic part comprehends vulgar 
and decimal fractions, with the extraction cf roots, and extends to 
the solution of quadratic equations. ‘The author acknowleges that 
he has availed himself of the publications of other approved writers: 
but few instances will be found, in which he has adopted any thing 
without considerable additions and alterations. ‘The chapter on the 
permutations and combinations of quantities contains a concise, and 
yet sufficiently intelligible, explication of this curious and useful part 
of science ; and the author Has introduced the subject with peculiar 
advantage, as a preliminary to the investigation and solution of the 
binomial theorem. His demonstration of this theorem is a very va- 
luable addition to the work. 

The following advertisement is prefixed, and we transcribe it for 
the information of those who have encouraged this publication. ¢ As 
the present work has very much exceeded the limits originally ex- 
pected by the author, he finds himself under the necessity of either 
totally omitting, or of delivering in a future volume, some of the ar- 
ticles which were mentioned in his first proposals, but for which he 
could not find room in this publication. Respecting these, it. is his 
intention to fulfil his obligations, by immediately submitting them to 
the public—should their decision on the present attempt justify him 





jn hazarding a second,’ Re.s. 


LAW. 


Art. 25. Term Reports in the Court of King’s Bench, from Hilary 
Term 29th George Il]. to Trinity Term 3oth wee rae both 
inclusive. By Charles Durnford and Edward Hyde East, of the 
Temple, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. Volume III. Anew Edition 
Corrected, with Additional References. Royal 8vo. 19s. Boards. 
Butterworth. 1797. 

We have already noticed the republication of the two former vo- 
lumes of this useful work, in their present commodious size, and 
have only now to inform our readers that this is execnted exactly on 
the same plan. 


Art. 26. Modern Reports, or Select Cases adjudged in the Courts of 
King’s Bench, Chancery, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, from 
the Restoration of Charles IJ. to the 28th Year of George IT. 
The 5th Edition, corrected, with the Addition of Marginal Re- 
ferences and Notes, and 381 Cases. By Thomas Leach, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. Royal 8vo. 12 Volumes. 
6l. gs. Boards, 71. 7s. bound. Robinsons, &c. 1796. 

The first four volumes of the present publication were noticed in 
our 13th vol. N. S. p. 82.3 and to that article we must refer for the 
character of the work.—It is necessary for us now only to observe 
that the whole is completed, and to extract from the preface the ac- 
count which Mr. Leach has given of the new matter introduced in 
this edition. 

‘ The promised assistance of several respectable characters in the 
profession, induced the editor to hope, when he first engaged in the 
undertaking, 
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undertaking, that he should be able to amass a sufficient collection of 
MSS. cases to continue the work, by an additional volumc, through 
the several chasms which have been left open by subsequent reporters, 
to the commencement of the Term Reports ; but this hope, to the 
extent in which he indulged it, has, for the present at least, been dis- 
appointed. He has, however, been cuabled to introduce a great va- 
riety of new cases from original MSS. into the present edition. In 
the 7th volume will be found a collection of cases argued and de- 
termined in the courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Chan- 


cery, from Lasier Term in the 6th year of George IL. to Michaelmas” 


Ferm in the 18th year of George II. "The cases are 455 in number, 
67 of which are not reported in any otlrer book.—Part of them ap- 
pear from the MSS. to have been taken by a Mr. Wright ; the re- 
mainder are certainly the production of Luke Benne Esq. an eminent 
Barrister at Law, of that period. 
¢ In the gth volume will be found an additional collection of cases 
in the court of Chancery during the time of Lord Hardwicke, from 
Michaelmas Term in the 1oth year of George I]. to Trinity Term in 
the 28th of George II. These cases fill 283 pages, are ninety in 
number, and 52 now for the first time reported ; they were all of 
them, except the last 13, printed from a collection ot MSS. cases 
preserved in the library of the late Samuel Salte Esq. of the Snner 
Temple, and many of them bear the author’s name, which is printed 
as it appeared in the original MSS. The last 13 cases in this vo- 
lume were kindly sent to the editor through the hands of one of the 
prietors of the work, by Charles Butler Esq. of Lincoln's Inn.— 
‘To the xith volume is added a collection of select cases in the King’s 
Bench, from Trinity Term in the 4th year of George I. to Michael- 
mas Term in the 4th year of George II. They are 136 in number, 
8 of which are not reported in any other work.—These cases were 


selected from a collection of Law MSS. the production of Jonathan | 


Wells, Esq. Barrister at Law.—The indexes to the 1, 25 35 45 55 
6, 7, and 11th volumes, have been carefully corrected.’ j 

It would have been much more convenient for the reader, and 
would have occupied lefs room, if these indexes had been incorpo- 
rated : but we are sorry to observe that law editors seem, of late, 
not less attentive to the sise and price than to the usefulness of their 


publications. 

Art. 27. An Abridement of Penal Statutes, which exhibits at one 
View the Offences and the Punishments or Penalties in consequence 
of those Offences, the Mode of Recovering, and Application of the 
Penalties, the Number of Witnesses, and the Jurisdictions neces- 
sary to the several Convictions, and the Chapters and Sections of 
the Enacting Statutes, including the fifth Session of the 17th 
Parliament, 1795. ‘The 4th Edition, with large Additions and 
Annotations: to which are subjoined, extracted. from Reporters 
of the best Authority, and inserted under their proper heads, a 

at Variety of Adjudged Cases. By William Addington Esq. 
of the Public Office Bow-Street. 4to. pp. g50. 14s. Boards. 
1795: | 
The first edition of this work, which was in Svo. appeared in the 


year 
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vear 1775, and was noticed in our 54th volume, p. 162 ;—the com- 
piler since that time has had the opportunity, in successive editions, of 
improving on his original plan; and we are happy in having it in our 
power to say, that the usefulness of the publication is considerably 
augmented. The nature and contents of this volume are so fully set 
forth in the title page, as to render any farther account of them un- 





necessary. S.R. 


Art. 28. The Law of Evidence, by Lord Chief Baron Gilbert ; 
considerably enlarged by Capel Lofft, Barrister at Law. To 
which is prefixed some Account of the Author; his Abstract of 
Locke’s Essay; and his Argument in a Case of Homicide in 
{reland. Vols. II]. and IV. Royal 8vo. 18s. Boards. Long- 
man, Dilly, &c. 1792. 1796. 

Of the first two volumes of this work, of the alterations made 
in the arrangement of it by Mr. Lofft, and of his reasons for such 
alterations, we gave an a¢count in our roth volume, N. S. p. 243.— 
it is scarcely necessary for us, on the present occasion, to say mote 
than that the original plan is now completed by the publication | 
of the volumes before us, and that in the middle of the last vo» 
lume we find the following extraordinary, and to us unaccountable, 
note : 

¢ From circumstances which need not here be detailed, the copy 
furnished by Mr. Lofft was abruptly discontinued at this part.—lt 
was found necessary, therefore, that the work should be concluded 
in the best manner that such a conjuncture would permit. The 
following pages, with the general index of principal matters, and 
part of the synoptical index, were compiled by a geatleman, who, 
though wishing on this occasion to remain totally unknown to the 
profession, apologizes to them for the imadequate manner in which 
he is conscious his task has been fulfilled ; and rests his plea for ex- 
cuse on the known difficulty of pursuing a plan laid down by another 
with whom he had no concurrence or communication.’ 

We cannot dismiss this article without remarking that, though 
the Chief Baron’s abstract of Locke’s Essay, and his argument in a 
case of Homicide in Ireland, might very properly be inserted in a 
collection of his works, there is no propriety in introducing them into 
the present publication ; and that the edition before us appears to 
be somewhat overcharged with superfluous matter. 


Art. 29. 4 Practical Arrangement of the Laws relative to the Excise: 
Wherein the Statutes and Adjudged Cases affecting Officers, 
Smugglers, Prosecutions, Licences, and the Commodities subject 
to Excise, are carefully digested: and the whole System of the 
Excise Laws placed in a clearand perspicuous Point of View. Teo 
which is added an Appendix of Preeedents of Convictions, &c. 
By Anthony Highmore, jun. Solicitor. 8vo. 2 Volumes. 18s. 
Boards. Butterworth. 1796. 

Though the public have, of late years, been presented with vari- 
ous books on the subject of the Excise laws, yet we have seen no 
production on this important topic, so comprehensive and useful: as 
the work now before us. As the statutes and adjudged cases rela- 
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tive to the Excisef are become very numerous, a practical arranfree 
ment was found desirable. | 

In the first volume of the present collection, besides some useful 
observations on revenue in general, and on the revenues of Great 
Britain, (which are chiefly taken from Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
and Stewart’s Political Economy,) Mr. Highmore has treated in 
separate chapters of the establishment of the hereditary Excise, of 
the court of Exchequer, of the duties of officers, of proceedings by 
and against officers of Excise, (in which he considers both their pri- 
vileges and resirictions,) of licences, and of the consolidation act.—In 
his second volume, he has confined his attention to the laws affecting 
excisable commodities ; and, for the sake of an easy reference, he has 
arranged the articles subject to the duties in alphabetical order. | 

It is proper to observe that the whole of this work is confined to 
the laws of Excise, and to those duties and regulations which are 
committed to the management of the Commissioners of that revenue ; 
therefore, the reader must not expect.to find those particulars notic- 
ed, though of an exciseable nature, which have given rise to other 
laws and regulations, and which are committed to different jurisdic- 
tions ; such as the salt duties, and the laws for regulating the leather 
trade. 


Art. 3c. 4 Summary of the Proceedings in Doéors? Commons, in @ 
Cause instituted by Charles Colin Campbell, Esq. against Harriet 
his Wife, for Adultery ; comprehended in the Speech of the Sur- 
rogate, who pronounced Sentence in that Cause (on the second 
day of March, 1796), mn the Court of the Commissary of Surry. 
S8vo. 1s. Allen and West. 1796. 

In February 1793, Captain Campbell brought an action in the 
King’s Bench > sagen Major Hook, for criminal conversation with 
the plaintiff’s wife, who was the defendant’s niece, and the jury found 
a verdict for the Plaintiff, with 3000]. damages. — Soon afterward, the 
Major published a defence, in which he endeavoured to exculpate 
his character by invalidating the testimony of the witnesses, which 
he represented as inconsistent and improbable.—This pamphlet we 
noticed in our 9th volume, N. S. p. 97. In consequence of the ver- 
dict, Captain Campbell instituted proceedings in Doctors’ Commons 
for the purpose of obtaining a divorce a mensa et thoro, and the 
present publication contains the sentence of the Judge on the final 
hearing of the caufe, and a summary of the evidence adduced by both 
parties on the occasion. - We are informed in an advertisement, that 
the present pamphlet is published on account of the speech said to 
have been delivered in Doctors’ Commons by Doctor Coote, (the 
judge, ) having been imperfectly and maliciously represented ina daily 
paper, and introduced to the notice of the public by a letter with the 
signature of Archibald Hook :—this speech, as there retailed, we 
have been unable to procure: but we have now before us a separate 
publication containing the Doctor’s judgment, evidently written by 
a hostile pen, and which we conceive to be the same that made its 
first appearance in a newspaper. These two accounts we have read, 
as also a Jetter addressed to Doctor Coote by a witness in the causey 


which 























2is 
which is likewise of a hostile nature; we have also carefully ex- 
amined the evidence on both sides, which is printed in a large 4to. 
yolume ; and we are obliged to declare that We see no reason to im- 
pugn the justice or the impartiality of the judge’s decision, which 
pronounced a sentence of divorce between the parties. — The evidence 
brought to support the plaintiff’s action, and his subsequent applica- 
tion Ft a divorce, (a qualified not an absolute divorce,) appear to_us 
clear, connected, positive, and in a great measure unimpeachable ; 
and such as we know, from the very best authority, satisfied the mind 
of the noble Lord before whom the cause was tried at Guildhall. 

In the pamphlet before us, we find the following sensible observa- 
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tions ; to which, and to the inferences drawn from them, we give our. 


entire assent. 

‘ Thus have I gone through the evidence in every material point, 
preserving my mind as a sale rasa with regard to any undue imprese 
sion. In comparing and contrasting the different statements, I shall 
have occasion to examine the particulars of the case. At present, I 
will advance some general observations relative to the probability or 
improbability of the accusation and the defence. 

© The dilemma may be thus stated. Either the husband has been 
guilty of a foul conspiracy against the reputation and the happiness 
of his wife, and many witnesses have conspired to accuse her falsely 
of gross criminality; or the uncle and niece, regardless of the prohi- 
bitions arising from consanguinity, and forgetting the matrimonial 
ties by which the lady was bound to another, have committed the 
crimes of adultery and incest. One of those two events must have 
happened. 

‘It is improbable, on the one hand, that a husband, whose character 
no imputation has injured, should be so extremely profligate as te 
charge his wife not only with adultery, but even with incest, without 
any foundation or just cause, for the infamous purpose of extorting 


money from the uncle of the lady. This supposition, I repeat, wears 


an aspect of great improbability ; and it becomes still more difficult 
of belicf, when coupled with the evidence of the witnesses, and with 
the consideration that the character of one only has been impeached : 
the others remain entitled to general credit, on the respectable foot- 
ing of fair repute; it cannot be supposed, that they have joined in 
perjury to entail —— and misery upon two persons against whom 
they had no cause of malignity or ill-will. 

‘ The other improbability is the commission of incestuous adultery, 
We must remember, that, when Major Hook returned from India, 
he was a stranger to his niece. It may be supposed, that he was 
suddenly. captivated, and even infatuated, by her perscnal attractions; 
that he did not endeavour, with due firmness, to subdue the rising 
passion, but suffered it to gain strength, and establish itself in his 
heart, so as to prompt him to the exercise of the arts of seduction, 
at the expence of the honour and virtue of his relative. However 


the mind may revolt at an intercourse of this nature, the incident is 


less improbable than that of the conspiracy; and, if the witnesses of 
either party should have been guilty of perjury, the chance is ap- 
parently greater against the veracity of the lady’s friends than against 
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that of the other witnesses; for, when persons os testimony in 2 
loose and negative way, they will more easily satisfy their consciences 
with regard to perjury, than if they should speak in terms of positive 
assertion : they will find some pretext of evasion, some subterfuge of 
equivocation, by which they may rescue themselves, in their own 
opinion, from the guilt of perjury ; while such opportunities are less 
likely to arise in the case of those who swear positively to a particu- 
lar fact. Upon this ground, the credit of Mrs. Campbell’s witnesses 
may more reasonably be questioned than that of the deponents 
who favor her husband, with some allowance, however, for the dif- 
ficulty of proving a negative.’ 

It is not improper to add that the Dean of the Arches, after 
having heard the cause on the appeal of Mrs. Campbell, confirmed 
the decision of the court of Surry. S.R. 
Art. 31. An Assistant to the Practice of Conveyancing; containing Ine 

dexes or References of the several Deeds, Agreements, and other 

Assurances, comprised in the several Precedent Books of Authority 

now in print, from ihe time of Sir Orlando Bridgman fo the present 
period, with short Remarks on the distinguishing Qualities of each 

Precedent ; and cursory Observations on the peculiar merit of the 

Conveyancers, by whom they were respectively prepared. By 

James Barry Bird, of New Inn, Esq. 12m0. pp. 194. 386 

Clarke and Son. 1796. 

An index to the precedents contained in the various volumes of 
conveyancing, which have appeared of late years, promises to be an 
useful work to those gentlemen who are engaged in that department 
of the profession; similar tables have been published of writs and 
other entries, and have been consulted with «dvantage.—The authors 
quoted in the present publication are, Bridgman, Lilly, Horsman, 
Williams, and Powell. Why is Wood omitted? Surely Mr. Bitd 
does not mean to insinuate, though his words bear no other explana- 
tion, that Wood’s book is valuable only on account of the additional 
matter introduced by Mr. Powell in the last edition. ‘The plan of 
the present work appears to us to be an uscful one, but the author 
has not allowed himself sufficient time, according to hisown acknow- 
legement contained in his preface, to make it so extensively service- 
able to the profession, as a little more labour might easily have render- 


ed it. D° 


a 
AMERICA. 

Art. 32. Letter from Thomas Paine to George Washington, President 
of the United States of Americas Svo. 18. 6d. Symonds. 
1797+ : 

Like Luther, Thomas Paine excels in a shrewd and vulgar 
drollery, which accommodates his speculations to the taste of the 
multitude ; 2nd this has not prevented him frem detecting many new 
truths, and trom placing many important opinions in a very striking 
point of view. Minds whicli are prone to the ridiculous have often, 

thaps commonly, the reasoning faculty unshackled ; they care little 

all that is decent, venerable, and overawing, in either religion or 
authority: but they seldom attain to a conception of the heroic in 
conduct 
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conduct or in sentiment. Confidence, or even heart-felt praise, they 
have nowhere to bestow; and they are too easily betrayed into frivo- 
lous irritation and personal satire. The habit of depreciating every 
thing qwithout favours vanity within. The financial and religious 
speculations of Mr. Paine have lessened his literary reputation ; and 
this letter will tend to depreciate his personal character : ~-1t betrays 
the captiousness of self-conceit. | 

There is, it seems, an article of the American constitution, which 
enacts that ¢ any citizen of the United States who shall accept a 
title, place, or office, from any foreign king, prince, or state, shall 
forfeit and lose his right of citizenship of the United States.’ The 
detention of Mr. Paine under Robespierre occasioned applications to 
the American resident at Paris, for interference :—but no official 
reclamation of his personal liberty ensued ; and this Mr. Paine attri- 
butes to the intentional inaction of General Washington ; whose con- 
duct is defended on the ground of the article just cited. Mr. Paine 
denies having accepted an office under a foreign state; because a 
convention to frame a constitution is a different thing from an actual 
government ; and, having refrained from accepting any deputation 
since the termination of the anarchy, he contends that his right of 
citizenship remains inviolate. ‘This quibble, in our opinion, ought 
not to avail him: the members of a convention, exercising sovereign 
power, ought certainly to come under the description of persons 
holding offices in foretgn states. Had the French Convention been, 
hike our Convention of Saint Alban’s in 1647, or like that of North 
America, an assembly of persons arrogating no power, elected by the 
friends of liberty for the mere purpose of discussing the best mode of 
improving;the public institutions, and relying on the reasonableness 
of their wishes alone for their ultimate influence over the legislature, 
the case would have been very different. 

Mr. Paine has failed to convince us that his non-reclamation by the 
American government was, in the President, a dereliction of official 
duty. He also complains of it on the ground of personal ingratitude 
and inhumanity ; of this we are less able to judge. In revenge, he 
attacks the military skill of General Washington, which he pronoun- 
ces inferior to that of the Generals Gates and Green. It is difficult 
to know enough of the state of the American army, adequately to es- 
timate the utility of General Washington’s persevering caution : yet to 
us it appears probable that a single marked defeat might have dispersed 
and dispirited irrecoverably the soldiers of independence, whereas no 
advantage, equally decisive, could ever have resulted from a victory. 

Mr. Paine also attempts to find fault with a regular complimentary 
letter, presented by the American resident to the Parisian Committee 
of Public Safety ; and he inveighs against the President of the Unit. 
ed States for countenancing Mr. Jay’s commercial treaty with Eng- 
Jand : —a treaty useful to this country, no doubt, but not more so 
than she had a right to expect. A wise people will always, in com- 
mercial treaties, prefer that nation whieh has the largest body of 
rich, skilful, and honest merchants and manufaeturers: as, in treaties 
offensive and defensive, it will prefer that nation which has the largest 
body of military or naval skilful and courageous forces. 


Rey. Fes. 1797. Q. Art, 
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Art. 33. A Letter to the People of the United States of America, from 
General Washington, on his Resignation of the Ottice of President 
of the United States. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

The worshippers of virtue will look back with triumph on the 
eonduct of the disinterested statesman of America, ** the God of this 
new world,” who here accompanies with benevolent counsel his fare- 
wel benediction to the people of an empire which he has created 
and illustrated. Not gifted by nature with the passions which inspire 
eloquence, which communicate enthusiasm, which conquer dangers by 
impetuosity, and which hew away difficulties with the sword, he has 
chosen the more certain road to utility, by exercising in the field the 
courage of fortitude rather than of impetuosity, of constancy rather 
than of assault ; and by displaying in the senate that soundness of 
talent, and that calmness of temper, which secure the permanent ad- 
vantages of judgment in decision, and prudence in action... His re- 
trospective observations are modest, dignified, and affectionate ; his 
prospective animadversions are firm, temperate, and important :—they 
respect the danger of geographical parties, as opposed to the integrity 
of the national union; the danger of club and factious politics, as 
opposed to the influence of the representative body; and the danger 
of national partialities and animosities, as opposed to the equitable 
independence of North America in respect to European feuds and 
squabbles. 

With a becoming deference for the penetration of future legislators, 
no remedy is indicated for these tendencies to evil. It may, however, 
be allowable to suggest that a new division of the empire, into pro- 
vinces more numerous, would probably tend to strengthen the federal 
at the expence of the local governments, and thus to increase the 
cohesion of the whole: - That a new organization of the executive 
power, which should substitute (as in France) a directory of mini- 
sters dismissible by rotation, for the solitary direction of a president; 
would probably impede the facility of disruption, in case the Western 
and the Atlantic States should happen with local unanimity to vote for 
distinct presidents :— That the establishment of some uniform public 
religion, embracing simply,the agreed opinions of the contendin 
sects, would probably counteract the severing tendency of the Nor- 
thern States to puritanism of morals and manners, and of the Southern 
States to libertinism. We acknowlege ourselves sceptical as to the 
danger of club-politics, where the right of suffrage is extended to the 
majority ; and we believe that the excessive influence of such com- 
binations 1s symptomatic of a vicious constitution of government. 
It will always suflice to require the individual signature of every person 
present in such associations on all their public acts, in order to exhibit 
these assemblies in the light of an inefficacious minority of the com- 

nunity. To the danger of national sympathies and antipathies, no- 
thing needs be opposed but instruction:<nothing but the profuse 
translations of the rival demands of European statesmen, and the cir- 
culation of those works of the European philosophers which have 
best supported the principles of a liberal reciprocity in commerce, the 
mischief of bounties, duties, drawbacks, and prohibitions, the mis- 


chief of privileges and monopolies in all cases, and the incalculable ad- 
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vantages of uninterrupted order and tranquillity, honesty, peace, and. 
jusuce. 


AGRICULTURE, BOTANY, &e. 


Art. 34. Thoughts on the Nature and Advantages of Care and Oeconomy 
in collecting and preserving different Substances for Manure. By The-. 
mas B. Bayley, F. R. S. and Honorary Member of the Board of 
Agriculture. Second Edition. 8vo. 6d. Knott. 1796. 

This valuable little pamphlet contains a catalogue of various ma- 
nures, with remarks on their properties, and the modes of collecting 
and preparing them. In these remarks, however, we meet with httle 
that is new ; and, indeed, the main purport of the paper appears to be 
merely that of rousing the farmer to a sense of his neglect, and ta 
furnish him with some general ideas, on this important part of rural 
economy. 

Conceiving it to be very capable of producing these beneficial 
effects, we recommen? it, with much earnestness, to men of landed 
property, as a fit present to their tenants. For every sixpence thus 
laid out, we think they may fairly reckon on pounds in return. 

Mr. Bayley was fortunate in the first thought, and is entitled to 
public thanks for pursuing it. We hope that he will continue to im- 


prove on it, as new editions are required. Mars...t: 


Art. 35. Hortus Botanicus Gippovicensis ; or, a Systematical Enume- 
ration of the Plants cultivated in Dr. Coyte’s Botanic Garden at 
Ipswich, in the County of Suffolk ; also; their essential Generic 
Characters —English Names—The Natives of Britain parculariz- 
ed—The Exotics where best preserved, and their Duration ; with 
occasional Botanical Observations. ‘To which is added, an Inves- 
tigation of the Natural Produce of some Grass-Lands in High 
= gto. pp. 158. 10s. 6d. sewed. Messrs. White, 
1796. 

A catalogue of plants, which happen to be cultivated in a provin- 
cial botanic garden, barely comes within the plan of our journal ; 
all that we have to say of the publication before us is, that the plants 
are very numerous,—that the arrangement is good,—and that the 
observations are frequently just. 

For the satisfaction of the practical botanist, in agriculture, we 
shall give a short specimen of this work, from Dr. Coyte’s ¢ Investi- 
gation of the Natural Produce of some Grass-Lands in High Suffolk ;” 
of which we have this short account : 

‘ The following experiment was made in order to discover the pro- 
duce of some of the grass-lands in High Suffolk which have not been 
plowed up in the memory of the oldest occupier : botanically shewing 


_ those different species of grasses, and other plants, and their relative 


proportion to each other. 


* in order to ascertain this from different parts of such lands, I had 
four large plats of Tannington-Green brought to me in thé winter, taken 
as far distant from each other as the Common (which contains nearly 
two hundred acres) would properly admit of, and carefully planted 
near my residence, that whatever plant made its appearance might be 
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cgnstantly under examination, and minuted down at the time of its 
coming up. ee , 

¢ What led me principally to this inquiry, was to come at some de- 
gree of knowledge of the pasture for the cows on these dairy farms, 
that the grasses, and other plants, or the assemblage of the whole 
together might be discovered, for the benefit perhaps of occupiers 
and owners of lands in other counties; as the butter made in this 
part of the county of Sufolk, is acknowledged to be of most excellent 
quality, and by somgthought superior to that of any other. The 
collective knowledge, therefore, of the natural produce of these lands, 
and the easy method of procuring the grass-seeds found here, may 
tender this enquiry of some use and benefit in Agriculture. For the 
characters of many of the plants I met with, I have quoted my wor- 
thy friend, the author of Flora Londinensis.’ 

The result of this experiment was, that the native sward of this 
common, which has doubtless been in a State of close pasturage during 
a length of years, afforded twenty-five distinet species of herbage ; 
including most of the finer grasses and more valuable legumes *. Mars..1 


NOVELS. 


Art. 36. Le Curé de Wakefield, &c. The Vicar of Wakefield, trans. 
lated into French. - By J. B. Biset. 12mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 

It may be numbered among the incidents that are fortunate to 
our national reputation, when any of our literary master-pieces,;—and 
such undoubtedly is the Vicar of Wakefield,—fall into the hands of 
a skilful translators A novel which describes our rural domestic 
manners with the inmost nationality, and which is executed through- 
out in so delicate and idiematic a vein of humour, must have been 
peculiarly difficult to transfuse, especially into French : — yet this has 
been accomplished with great felicity by M. Biset ; whose volume, 
with a few corrections, will deserve a place among the classical trans- 
lations. P. 42. du patient Grissel, should be read de la patiente:—a 
few other errors may be found. The poetry is less successful than 
the prose. Tay. 


Art. 37. The Disappointed Heir: or, Memoirs of the Ormond 
Family. By A. Gomersall.. 12mo. 2 Volumes. 73. Sewed. 
Richardson. 1796. 

This work will rank with those novels which one neither laments 
to have read nor to have missed reading; which may be taken up 
with innocence and laid down without impatience ; and which neither 
convulses the reader by ludicrous images, nor renders him melancholy 
by pathetic scenes, nor terrifies him by horrid incidents. It, how- 
ever, inculcates and enforees moral maxims, and is not deficient in 


interest. | Dp? 
Art. 38. The Contradiction. By the Reverend William Cole. 12m. 
pp- 248. 5s. Boards. Cadell, jun. and Davies.* 1796. 
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It is not enough for a novel to be innocent ; it ought also to in- 
terest and amuse. ‘The reverend author of the work before us writes 
like a worthy man, but he is very deficient in his attempts to-emulate 
the style of the unrivalled Sterne. The comic Muse is scared by 
this gentleman’s black coat ; ami therefore we would advise him to 


confine his future attentions to her graver sister, Urania. A.Ag, 


Art. 39. The Neapolitan, or the Test of Integrity. By Eilen of 
Exeter (Mrs. Mackenzie). .12mo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. Sewed. 
Lane. 1796. 

‘The tale here recorded might have been interesting, if condensed 
into a much smaller compass: but it drags heavily, with tedious mj- 


nuteness, through seven hundred pages. De 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL, 


Art. 40. Remarks on a Publication intitled * A Serious Admonition to 
the Disciples of Thomas Paine, and other infidels” By Abraham 
Binns. 8vo. 6d. Sewed. Printed at Stockport. 1796. 

The Author of * A Serious Admonition’ would infer the truth of 
the Scriptures from the different manner in which Voltaire and Ro- 
maine are reported to have met death ; Mr. Binns resists this inference 
as betraying much weakness of argument, and protests against any 
attempt at defending revelation by substituting invidious comparisons 
for fair and calm investigation. He objects also to the author of «A 
Serious Admonition,’ that he ineulcated prayer for the spirit, as ne- 
cessary to give powerful efficacy to the Scriptures; and he observes, 
« if the Scriptures either cannot be understood, or, if understood, can 
produce no salutary effect but by the co-operation of their author 
the word of God, and the repeated operations of God, are a perpee 
tual libel on each other’s efficacy, just as if any author should publish 
a book, suppose of moral and term rege tracts, in such a manner 
that the reader could not understand so as to be benefited by the 
work, except while the author was present to give it effect.’ Here, 
however, Mr. Binns is net pérfectly correct, nor does his ‘ just as if” 
apply. Prayer, if it be only considered as an act of serious and heart- 
searching meditation, may give a more powerful efficacy to the doc- 
trines of Scripture, than the mere naked conviction of their truth ; 
nor would it take from the merit of a moral traci, to say that it can 
produce no salutary effect on the mind, temper, and conduct, unless 
to the reading of it, and the acknowlegment of its excellence, be 
superadded devout reflection of our duty in the presence of God. 
Prayer, in this respect, is co-operative with or assistant to religious 
instruction ; and it is a fact that the Scriptures, considered ool as 
a treatise of morals, will be more profitably read with than without 
it. As to praying ‘ to experience their efficacy through the spirit,’ 
perhaps the writer, on whose pamphlet Mr. B. comments, may mean 
no more than to express a sense of his dependence on the power and 
blessing of the Creator in the use and application of this mode of 
instruction ; and can any one assert in truth, that it is a libel on 
any work, that it does not produce a complete effect by its own 
single and independent agency? Are not effects in the natural world 
produced by a combination of various concusring causes? Is it a libel 
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on agriculture to say, that it cannot be effectual without the ‘ skicy 
influences ?? We do not mean to countenance the wild doctrines that 
have been advanced about the spirit; we only would obserye, in an- 
swer to Mr. Binns’s remarks, that it does not necessarily follow that 
the belief of the truth of revelation supercedes the fitness or pro- 
priety of prayer to its Divine Author ; nor that it argues any, defect 
in the former, that it contains exhortations devoutly to address the 
Jatter. As Mr. B. wishes to state things fairly, he will mot be of- 
fended with these hints. He is for taking no mean advantages in the 
way of argument with Deists, but is for meeting them in broad-day, 
in the open field, and proving in fair combat the superior strength of 





the Christian’s lance. “Mo-y. 


Art. 41. Answer to Payne’s (Paine’s) Age of Reason. With a 
Short View of the Obedience which Christians are bound to yield 
to the Powers that be. By: David Wilson, V. D. M. Pitten- 
weem. 8vo. pp. 123. 2s Printed at Perth. Sold by Vernor 
and Hood, London. 

This reply to Mr. Paine’s attack on the Scriptures is divided inte 
seven sections, in which the answerer treats of Moral Evidence,—ab+ 
surdity of rejecting Moral Evidence ;—Moral Evidence, as affording 
security against imposition;—consistency of the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, with Natural Philosophy ;— Mystery, Miracle, and Prophe- 
cy ;—consistency of Scripture; and -- of the confirmation of the au- 
thenticity of Scripture history, by very antient, and often contempo- 
rary writers. His motive in this publication, which he modestly 
confesses to have compiled from former defehces of revelation, is to 
resist the progress of infidelity, which, he is informed, has made some 
converts in his neighbourhood. Much as we would commend his 
zeal, we cannot always applaud his temper, nor acknowlege the 
strength of his reasoning. He should not have ventured on a phi- 
fotophical expositiom of Genesis, without being more, of a philoso- 

her; indeed the attempt was not necessary for his argument, after 
faving allowed that Moses might have learnt the contents of the 
book of Genesis from tradition. Had Mr.W. with other defenders of 
revealed religion, admitted the beginning of the book of Genesis to 
contain the mythology of the Jews, how much would it abbreviate con- 
roversy, and silence objections! 

In an appendix, Mr W. cautions his readers against adopting the 
wild theories of some modern reformers, and exhorts them to fear the 
king, to contribute to his support, to honour him, and to keep at a 
distance from men of restless tempers. ‘There are some Scotticisms 
in the pamphlet, viz. ¢ it will not be pled,’—* had it been awanting,’ 
—‘in the istance condescended to.’—We have also the words homolo- 
gation and to homologate, &c. 


Art. 42. An Essay on the Folly of Scepticism ; the Absurdity of dog- 
matising on Religious Subjects; and the proper Medium to be 
observed between these two extremes. By W.L. Brown, D. D. 
Principal of the Marischal College, Aberdeen, and Successor to the 


late celebrated Dr. George Campbell. 8vo.- 3s. Sewed. Crosby, 
&c. 1796. 
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A republication of the work reviewed in Art. 83. of our Review 
for January 1789, vol. Ixxx. p. go. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 43. 4 Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke to His Grace the 
Duke of Portland, on the Conduct of the Minority in Parliament. 
Containing Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment against the Rt. Hon. 
C.J. Fox. From the original Copy in the Possession of the 
Noble Duke. 8vo. pp. 94. 2s. 6d. Owen. 1797. 

It is generally known that this pamphlet appears without the sanc- 
tion either of the writer or of the noble personage to whom the letter 
was addressed ; and that, in consequence, an injunction has been ob- 
tained from the Court of Chancery, prohibiting the sale of it, and of 
any extracts from it. No doubt exists that its contents were really 
addressed by Mr. Burke to the Duke of Portland; and indeed it 
bears sufficient internal evidence of its origin Of the means by 
which it has thus been forced into day-light from the recesses of pn- 
vate confidence, we know nothing: nor shall we make any remarks 
on this violation of decorum and of honor, under the circumstances 
of obscurity which attend it. 

Legally forbidden to extract any parts of this pamphlet, and re- 
strained by our own feelings from combating positions which are ‘not 
properly exposed to public attack, we si..ll not enter into any exa- 
mination of its contents. Reflecting, however, on the degree of 
publicity which it has obtained, we think ourselves justified in briefly 
stating its nature and design. 

It appears that, in 1793, Mr. Burke addressed this letter to the 
Duke of Portland and the Earl Fitzwilliam, in justification of his 
own conduct and that of those noblemen, in seceding from the party 
with which they had formerly acted ; and this justification he formed 
out of a detail of the principal measures adopted, and the decisive in- 
tentions avowed, by the great leader of opposition and his adherents, 
since the period of the French Revolution ; accompanied by Mr. B.’s 
illustration of (in his opinion) the obvious tendency of such actions 
and such designs, and his firm and enthusiastic deprecation of their 
success. This enumeration, divided into numbered paragraphs, and 
flagitiously termed by the editor so many ‘ articles of impeachment 
against Mr. Fox,’ contains little that strikes us (on a hasty perusal) 
as new and importantly new to the public. The avowed principles of 
the party in opposition, and their actions thence resulting, are well 


_ known to the world; and the light in which Mr. Burke views both 


the one and the other, and his determined hostility to both, have been 
equally manifest. Were the charges, indeed, which the letter con- 
tains, thrown as a gauntlet to the community, there are many of 
them which we should find ourselves required seriously to discuss, 
and some which we should feel ourselves obliged strenuously to op- 
pose :—but the lists are not epen, and we must retire from the field. 

The style of this letter, though decisively impressed with the cha- 
racteristics of Mr. Burke’s manner, partakes more.of the gravity of 
argument and the coolness of logic, at intervals enforced with energy, 
than of the brilliancy of expression and the exuberance of imagery 
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which generally distinguish his writings. It labours, indeed, under 
disadvantages in its present appearance, for many inaccuracies dis- 


figure it which evidently owe their origin to the mode of its publica 
tion. 3 


Art. 44. Remarks upon the Conduct of the respective Governments of 
Great Britain and France, in the late Negotiations for Peace. 8vo. 
ss. Stockdale. 1797. 

This pamphlet is by no means drawn up with the same skill as the 

«© Remarks upon the Conduct of the Persons possessed of Power in 

France,” (see Rev. vol. xx. p. 423.) aud it will incur a propor- 

tionally slight animadversion.—It begins by repeating, as a ground of 

war, the addresses of the British clubs in 1792 to the French Conven- 
tion, and their reception. If, in the time of Henry VIII., the British 

universities had transmitted to the Pope opinions unfavourable. to. a 

divorce patronized by the Court; and if these opinions had been no- 

ticed at Rome with a complacency corresponding to the sympathy of 
sentiment ; would this have been a just ground of crusade against the 

Pope? ‘I'he cases are absolutely parallel,—It proceeds to defend the 

recognition of a constitution which does interfere with the claims of 

neighbouring nations, in preference to those earlier constitutions of 
the French which did not interfere with such claims: on the ground 
that this new constitution resists clubs and universal suffrage.—At 
length, it comes to the point, and discusses the terms of peace insi- 
nuated by Lord Malmesbury. A war to reconquer Brussels for the 

Emperor may be defined a war to determine, whether the Nether- 

lands shall be called in future Flanders or Belgium. This country is 

in any event to possess no atom of the territory.x—A_ great value is 
next set on Pondicherry, Trincomalé, and the Cape. While the 

French held Canada, their vicinity deterred the Americans from de- 

posing the preferable sovereign. ‘The like will prove true of the 

East. The gift of these settlements to us will be a gift of rebellion ; 

their possession will certainly be a loss: —Much also is said of the truly 

contemptuous dismissal of Lord Malmesbury : but of this a sufficient 
refutation may be gleaned from the ministerial pamphlets relative to 

Messrs. Chauvelin and Maret.—The concluding paragraph assures us 

of the growing resources of the country with a positiveness worthy of 

Lord Auckland, (see Rev. vol. xx. p. 335.) and asserts that the 

taxes are not burdensome :—an axiom which with minjsters passes for 

a perpetual ¢ryism, and with the people for a perpetual falsism. 


Art. 45. The Iniguity of Banking : or Bank Notes proved to be in- 
jurious to the Public, and the real Cause of the present exorbitant 
Price of Provisions. 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 1797. 

. We haye repeatedly taken pains to counteract an impressiqn, which 

is very likely to gain much ground whenever the stationary securities 

of goyernment shall incur an alarming depreciation, as if all the pa- 


per currencies of the country were to share a common ruin (see for 


jnstance Rev. vol. xi. N.S. p. 336.). The notes of barikers merit, 
in qur: opinion, an honourable exemption from suspicion :—of 
those. bankers, at Jeast, who employ their money in private discounts, 
and do not. collect the revenues nor deal: in the securities of govern- 


ment, 
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ment. ‘Their notes represent a property advanced to and employed 
by miners, farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, in a productive 
industry, whose success is. very independent of political catastrophes. 
These notes, though not suddenly convertible into the values for 
which they stand, are at all times ultimately convertible into sub- 
stantial commodities, and are in reality mortgaged on the stock re- 
served for immediate consumption, and on the fixed property of the 
industrious. 

It is not merely at the security, it is also at the utikty of banker’s 
notes, that the present author aims his arguments. He maintains 
that they tend to increase the price of commodities. We apprehend. 
this assertion to be radically erroneous. The price of all things re- 
solves itself (see Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. vi.) into rent, la- 
bor, and profit. It is possible that the increase of circulable capital, 
produced by the coinage of banker’s notes, may put in motion so 
much industry as somewhat to increase the competition for dwellings; 
and thus, by a very circuitous process, it may insensibly augment. 
that part of price which is resoluble into rent. It will not be.con- 
tended that they have operated to increase the wages of labor. It is 
certain that they must always operate, and very powerfully too, to 
diminish that part of price which is resoluble into profit ; because 
they increase the competition of stock and capital in every branch of 
industry :—now this last is, in necessaries especially, commonly half 
the constituent price of the commodity :—so that banker’s notes are. 
probably the cause of cheapness, the cause that our enormous taxes 
have not yet placed the conveniences of life above the reach even of 
the rich. We agree, however, with our author, in thinking that 
bullion is rising in value; and we are surprised that the provincial 
bankers should not imitate the deeply weighed policy of the bank of 
England, in making all their engagements payable in the nominal and 
not in the actual coin. Forty notes, of five.guineas value each, pay- 
able at an indefinite future period, area better security to a creditor, 
than twenty-one notes of ten pounds value each : because the pound 


tends to depreciation, and the guinea to appreciation. Tay.” 


Art. 46. Ambo; the King and the Country: or the Danger of 
French Invasion repelled by British Union. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Clark. 
Of the valuable pamphlet of Mr. O’Bryen, intitled Utrum Horum? 

an account occurs in our last vols p. 403. ‘This is a ministerial reply, 

of which the advocates for the ministry have little reason to be proud, 
and the party in opposition have no reason to be afraid. 


Art. 47. Democracy Vindicated. An Essay on the Constitution and 
Government of the Roman State, by Walter Moyle; with a Preface 
and Notes by John Thelwall. 8vo. 1s. Smith. 1796. 

Mr. Gibbon, who, with all his zeal for Mr. Burke’s creed, has 
done much to bring sentiments very favourable to liberty into circula- 
tion, has bestowed a note of approbation (vol. iii. ps 70.) on the 
Essay here detached from the works of Walter Moyle, and reprinted 
for separate circulation; with the addition of a few but proper notes. 


Art. 48. 4 Letter to his Grace the Duke of Portland, being a De- 
fence of the Conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, in sending an 


Ambassador 
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Ambassador to treat for Peace with the French Directory, against 

the Attack made upon that Measure by the Right Hon. Edmund 

Burke ; and an Endeavour to prove that the permanent Establish- 

ment of the French Republic is compatible with the Safety of the 

Religious and Political Systems of Europe. By James Workman, 

Esq. of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 2s.6d. Owen. . 

Mr. Workman divides the substance of Mr. Burke’s Letters into 
the following propositions, viz. 

¢ yst. That his Majesty’s Ministers should not have recognized 
and negotiated with the Government of the French Republic, be- 
cause the true and lawful French nation is not now represented by 
that Government, nor to be found within the limits of geographical 
France, but in the foreign countries in which her lawful representa- 
tives are exiles. 
¢ 2d. That his Majesty’s Ministers should not have recognized 
and should not negotiate for peace with the French Republic, be- 
cause she is of a wicked and abominable character, being governed by 
infamous robbers and murderers. 

¢ 3d. That if we make peace with the French Republic, we shall 
not long be able to preserve our religion, property, constitution, or 
laws; and that the whole system of religion, laws, government, 
usages, morals and manners, now established in Europe, will be de- 
stroyed. - 

¢ 4th. That we ought therefore to continue the war until we sub- 
vert the Republican Government of France and the whole system on 

which it depends; that we should oppose to it for this purpose a 

force, bearing some analogy and resemblance to the force and spirit 

which that system exerts ; and that our resources for carrying on war 
are still great and abundant.’ 

These propositions Mr. W. distinctly examines, and candidly dis- 
cusses, according to the erder in which he has arranged them; and 
after ag attentive perusal of his arguments and scakpnicns, we ho- 
nestly think that he has completely repulsed all that Mr. Burke has 
advanced in support of his romantic principles of enmity towards the 

‘present French Government, and of his extravagant notions of the 

necessity for our eternally carrying on an exterminating war against 

that nation.. Many readers may possibly deem the Author too fa- 
vorable to the people with whom we are now at issue: but, making 
ail reasonable allowance for every appearance of partiality, or pre- 
possession, (arising probably and solely from a warmth of attachment 
to the great cause 4 freedom, and to the common rights of mankind 
in general, as. well as to the. interests of his own country in particu- 

Jar,) still we cannot but consider Mr. W.’s performance as consti- 

tuting a decisive and well-written answer to Mr. B.’s famous Philip- 

pics. 

Art. 49. Adam Smith, Auteur des Recherches sur la Richesse des Na 
tions ; &F Thomas Payne, Auteur de la Décadance &F de la Ruine 
prochaine des Finances de P Angleterre. Essai de critique publi dans 
toutes les Langues. 8vo. pp. 140. Germanie. _ 1796, 

Art.49. Adam Smith, Author of an Inquiry into the Wealih of Na- 
tions ; and Thomas Pgine, Author of the Decline and Fall of the 

Engl sh 
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English System of Finance. A critical Essay published in all Lan- 

guages. 8vo. pp.120. 2s. 6d. Germany. 1796. 

This pamphlet, of which we have an English and a French co 
before us, comes in a questionable shape, and would probably im- 
pose on us had we not our suspicions awake. Its title merely indie 
cates it to be Smith versus Paine, or to be a collection of passages 
extracted from “ the Wealth of Nations” opposed to some assertions 
in “ the Decline and Fall of the English System of Finance.’’ 
When first it met our eye, we deemed this to be the sole object of 
the pamphleteer, and we gave him some credit for the thought of 
adducing Adam Smith to combat with and refute a writer who had 

uoted him as an authority. Professing himself likewise to be an 
impassioned spectator of public events, and to be, as far as man can 
be in civil society, independent of all governments, we were prepared 
to expect that mild and temperate investigation, which, avoiding the 
narrowness and obliquity of party, contents itself with a philosophic 
exposure of error, and with establishing general truths for the gee 
ral good. We soon found, however, that this apathy and in ffer- 
ence were all feigned ; and we were induced to believe that the author 
must be some emigrant, who writes for the meridian of England, 
under the character of one * who is equally a stranger to England 
as to France.’ Indeed, he does not seem very accurately nor very 
extensively acquainted with the state of either country: but he com- 
pensates for his want of knowlege by round assertions, and seems to 
think that he must convince, provided he manifests his hatred of 
Thomas Paine ‘and the French Republic. As in courts of law many 
suits are lost by the advocate attempting to prove too much, so here 
the object of the writer is defeated from the same cause. Had he 
satisfied himself with the plan which the title announces, and which 
is in part executed in the first chapter, (intitled * Antilogie de Smith 
& de T. Paine,’ and which in the English edition might have been 
translated ¢ the Dissonance of Smith and Paine,’) more in fact would, 
have been accomplished than by his proceeding, as in chapter II., to 
a declamation on the situation of Great Britain, on the spirit of the 
present French Government, and on the situation of France with 
respect to Europe. Here he exhibits a flattering picture of Great 
Britain, and as frightful an one of France. He describes the wars of 
kings as preferable to those of democrats, as the former have only 
power for their object, while the latter seek to enslave; and he asserts 
that of ten villages destroyed, nine have been demolished by demo- 
crats; while, as a proof of the mildness of kingly compared with 
democratic war, he tells us that ‘ the sacking of the village of Bode« 
grave by the army of Lewis XIV. is the only monument of destruc- 
tion in a war which lasted seven years.’ Did this writer never read 
of the dreadful conflagrations of cities, towns, villages, churches, 
and castles inthe Palatinate, occasioned by order of that monarch or 
his minister? Even among the horrors of democracy, he can scarcely 
find a more horrible scene of destruction than this must have been; 
and he is rather unfortunate in selectins Lewis, whose ambition de- 
solated and impoverished Europe, asa prince whose warfare was mild ; 


when in truth Republican France cannot exceed him in destructive 
proceedings. 


It 
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It may be unnecessary to notice many passages in this part of the 
pamphlet. Suffice it to observe thet we cannot subscribe to all its 
assertions. °° 

The first chapter we deem the most valuable. It is subdivided 
into sections, or distinct heads, vender which the extracts from Dr. 
Smith arc arranged; as, 1. A pclitical body, is an immorial [perma- 
nent} substance. 2. The wealth of a state consists net in the quan- 
tity of gold and silver. ~3. Gold and silver are merchandice. 4, The 
valne of geld and silver has increased withm this century. 5. Paper 
money has depreciated neither gold nor silver. 6. Price of labour. 
7. Awell regulated paper money has an equal value with gold and 
silver. 8. Rule of proportion of paper money to the quantity of 
gold and silver. 9g. tsteriil guaranty of paper money. 10. Exter- 
nal guaranty of paper money. 11. Theory of banks. 12. Bank of 
England. 13. Paper money of America. 14. The fall of American 
paper. 15. The present situation of America, &c. 

The quotations from the * Wealth of Nations’’ under these and 
other heads are judiciously made, and set in opposition to the asser- 
tions of Mr. Paine. In the subsequent remarks, an exaggerated 
picture is drawn of the prosperity and resources of our country, 
while France is asserted to have ‘ neither fabrics, manufactories, 
commodities, labour, nor industry.” Such statements Credulity it- 
self is unable to swallow. When this writer describes T. Paine as an 
ardent spirit hurried away by a fiery tmagination, and instigated by a 
passion as full of rancour against England as it is of zeal for the 
French cause, he should have endeavoured to shun the other extreme; 
and, professing himself a Cosmopolite, he should have given less way 
fo his partialities and prejudices: but it is much easier, on great 
questions, and in national disputes, to profess than to practise neu- 
trality. 

The author apologises for errors of the English edition, Ina fo- 
rergner they are venial. We have only to lament that, in one or two 
places, it’is necessary to consult the French edition in order to deve- 
fope the author’s meaning; e.g. p.95, we read * destroyed at the 


arts :? the French edition rectifies the error, —* asscmmés au cirque.’ Mo-y. 
t 


Art. 50. Which is the Oracle, Burke or O’Bryen? By an Impartial 
.. Observer. 8vo. 15. Boosey. 

Mr. Burke cries “* Haveck! and slips the dogs of war.” Mr. 
O’Bryen’s preferable object, and “ dear delight,” is * peace *.” 
The present observer joins earnestly with the latter; and his reasons 
for embracing the pacific system are well explained and fully vindi- 
ated. - His ce is temperate, but his style is not unantmated : 
occasionally it is pathetic, especially in those deductions from the ar- 

umentative parts of his performance, in which he points to our view 
the melancholy prospect of the ruin of the British Constitution, and 
the loss of our Rooke, as the natural consequences of our indefinite 


and implicit adoption of Mr. Burke’s wild and outrageous ideas, 


' with respect to the war with France. 
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* For Mr. Burke’s and Mr. O’Bryen’s publications, see our Rev. 


* Art, 


for Novembet and December 1796: 
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Art. 51. Rights of Nature, against the Usurpations of Establishments ; 
a Series of Letters to the People, in reply to the False Principles 
of Burke. PartIl. By John Thelwall. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Sy- 
monds, &c. 

In our account of the first part of Mr. 'I.’s Letters, (see Rev. 
Dec. p. 470,) we took the liberty of reprehending the Author for 
his indecent treatment of Mr. Burke. It is with real satisfaction that 
we now observe him writing in a more temperate style, and expressing 
his sentiments in language less offensive to Lettered decorum ; and while 
he proceeds in this commendable strain of moderation and candour, 
we shall continue, with pleasure, to acknowlege the real merits to 
which his publications may justly pretend. 

In this second part of his * Rights of Nature,’ &c. he renews his 
attack on Mr. Burke,—* examines and confutes his false principles 
with respect to the natural equality, rights, and faculties of man ; 
the origin and progress of civil society; the distribution and accu- 
mulation of land; the duty of governments to discountenance accu- 
mulation; the distinction and abuse of proprietor and Jabourer ; the 
condition of the mass of the people, and comparison of the savage 
state with that of the negro slave, and with the amelioration in 
America and in France.’—He enlarges on ¢ the fatal consequences of 
accumulation, the altered condition of labourers, the tyranny of 
monopolized knowlege, and of the monopoly of arms,—the origin of 
nobility,’ &c.; gud he concludes with ¢ illustrations drawn from the 
Saxon establishments, the Norman conquests, and the tyranny of 
France ;? under which last article, and throughout the whole of his 
Letters, the writer evinces his acquaintance with history, and with 
the nature, origin, progress, and revolutions of human society; and 
in discussing the principal heads under consideration, he fails not to 
introduce his refutations of the principles and doctrines of his great 
adversary, Mr. Burke; in which attempts it must be allowed that he 
is not always unsuccessful. 

As a short specimen of Mr. T.’s mode of arguing, we shall quote 
a passage from his remarks on the alarming word Innovation ; 

‘« Was not the present Church of England an innovation? Is it not 
founded upon the ruins of that papal establishment, which, in spite 
of the proud pleas of prescriptive reverence, and the sanction of 
adoring ages, was obliged to give way, with its whole train of adul- 
terous corruptions, and their cowled and mitred hosts of pensioned 
advocates, to doctrines more congenial to the sentiments of the na- 
tion, and the establishment of more simple rites? And, where did the 
reformers of those days look for their authorities ?>—T'o the Custuma 
of Rome—its legends of saints, and institutions of holy feudalism ? 
No: these they rejected, as codes of obsolete prejudice and recogds 
of imposture, and appealed to the first principles (or what they ree 
garded as first principles) of the religion they endeavoured to purify. 

‘ Was not Christianity itself established (if that which Constantine 
established can be regarded as Christianity) upon the ruins of Pa- 
ganism?—and did the first Christians appeal, for the principles and 
elements of their faith, to the codes and digests of the Pagad institu- 


, 


tion? or, did thev refer to data which they accounted of ‘higher au- 


- 
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thority, more conformable to their reason, and more adapted to their 
nature and circumstances ? ; 

‘ Passing from religion to politics — from Constantine the Great to 
George the Third—tis not our present establishment, with all the 
fruitful blessings of the Brunswick succession, an innovation on the 
prior establishment of the House of Stuart? And did not Sir Robert 
Filmer, like Edmund Burke, fulminate his anathemas, with pious 
rage, and dogmatise with his first principles of prejudice and absurdity, 
drawn from the Pandeéts and Institutes of expiring despotism? But 
the reformers and innovators of the age, with Somers, Locke, and 
Sydney at their head, appealed to the code of Nature for more ge- 
nuine principles; and the clouds of sophistry were scattered by the 
rays of truth.’ 

A third part of this work is announced at the end of the present 
tract, * should the public countenance encourage the author to pro- 
ceed.’ 


POETRY, DRAMATIC, &e, 


Art. 52. The Battle of Eddington; or, British Liberty. A Tragedy- 
8vo. pp. 200. 3s. Elmsly, &c. 1796. 

This is a second edition of a tragedy which we noticed in our 
ixth vol. N. S. p. 218. It now appears with its author’s name, viz. 
Mr. John Penn, the grandson of Penn, the Cecrops of Philadelphia. 
The argument, taken from the history of Alfred, has been properly 
prefixed, since it could not easily have been discovered from the poem. 
We are sorry that we cannot rescind our former unfavourable opinion. 
If any gleams of dramatic talents appear, they must be sought in the 
character of Edmund. Of the odes which intervene, the following 
may be given as a specimen, but unaccompanied by any compliments 
to the author on his genius for this species of composition : 


© Edmund, Aitendants. 
SONG. 
« That harp, with Scotland’s praise of old 
Enchanting, o’er the festive hall, 
Where Ossian sate, the amaze of all, 
Now Britain’s undistinguish’d deeds to unfold, 
Wakes sweetly at the poet's call. 
“ Bless’d be the day,” he sings, ‘‘the auspicious day, 
When strong resistance curb’d our foes; 
1en, seen conspicuous o’er his vanquish’d clay, 
The funeral mound of Hubba rose. 


«¢ Ye waves that lash the lofty shore, 
Whence his returning squadron flew, 
Ye might not Britain’s virtue view 

Alone ; but from the grots of ocean hoat, 
Far, far remote, on Ebour new 

Intent, her chief obscur’d in base attire 

‘His warlike limbs, and bore the charms 

Of music to the haunt of licence dire, 


That fury throng’d with adverse arms. 


s¢ Pleas’d 
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«¢ Pleas’d at his mirthful mood, and pleas’d 
At his soft harp’s bewitching tone, 
While he each secret spies unknown, 

The warriors cherish the sweet bane, that eas’d 
The heart of care; yet, threat’ning shewn, 

Soon shall his myriads leave the forest-glade. 
Near valour bursting from the bands 

Of faint despondence, with resistless aid 
Obedient faith still ready stands.” 


* O realin of ever-living strains, 
Thus round thy lakes of Britain sings 
Some bard, nor shall the slumbring strings 
Pass silently the future wreathes she gains, 
Or sway’d by one, or many kings ; 
Nor shall her sons of glory want their praise ; 
With arms, or counsels, skill’d from wron 
To guard a state, or trace the doubtful ways 
Of science, or sustain the song.’ 


J.etters on the Drama are annexed, which merit more approbation, 
Like the writings of the Greeks on works of art, however, they talk 
about it and about it, with neatness of style and parade of technical 
terms, but without much real precision or concatenation of idea. 
With the following opinion we coincide: it is taken from the writer’s 
Letter on Dramatic Taste : 

‘ People may err in their judgmeuts of a dramatic work, by not 
sufficiently considering the two different characters it is meant to 
unite, of a literary performance, and of a spectacle. There is nothing 
extraordinary or improper, that those who only understand it asa 
spectacle, should condemn it upon the whole, and they are perhaps 
the greatest part of its judges. It is different with other litera 
works, which are, comparatively speaking, all understood by their 
judges. Yet it does not follow that a play which is well received, 
must be more valuable than one which is condemned 3 nor, indeed, 


that any thing which is a beauty in another work, such as the scene . 


of the grave-diggers in Shakespere, and the cypress-tree mentioned 
by Horace, should not be valuable when separately considered.’ 

In the 5th letter, the author declares against the doctrine of dra- 
matical deception, This is an unfortunate opinion for a poet. The 
dramatist who does not believe in illusion will hardly aspire to pro- 
duce it: he will undervalue probability ; he will pursue admiration in- 
stead of sympathy ; he will expend on decoration and stage-trick 
the talent which might have accomplished ethic or pathetic painting. 
In proportion as our actors have improved, our poets have declined ; 
and they now rely, for the excitement of emotion, on the counte- 
nance and tones of the performer, not on the inherent character of 
their dialogue. The tragic writer who would estimate his own 


powers should get his productions tried by strollers in a barn. 


The oth letter, on tragi-comedy, offers strictures on a theoretical 
passag: hazarded in our 18th vol. p. 123: but we remain of opinion 


that doubk plots, in which the progress of the one essentially acts on 
the 
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the conduct of the other, may be used with good effect ; that, pro- 
vided the unity of manners be preserved, complete transitions of temper 
may be introduced; and that a solemn and a ludicrous fable may be 
combined into one inseparable and beautiful whole. The Heiress, The 
Conscious Lovers, and The Tempest, may serve as instances. 

The 12th and concluding letter contains the author’s own review 
of “the battle of Eddington,” in which, in course, he differs from us 
in opinion: could he be supposed impartial, we should allow weight 
to his authority, having a higher opinion of his critical than of his 


poetical capacity. "Tay. 


Art. 53. The Prejudices; a Comedy, in Five Acts. By B. Frere 
Cherensi. 8vo. Chapmaa. 1796. 

The prejudices here justly exposed to ridicule are the pride of 
pedigree, and the pride of property. Although this Comedy is not 
deficient in humour, character, or sentiment, yet we fear it would 
have been found wanting in stage effect, had the managers of Drury- 
Lane or Covent-Garden ventured to try the experiment; neverthe- 
less, regarded as the author’s frst atfempt in the English language, the 
composition will do him credit. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 54. An Appeal to 5 aed Prejudice, in favour of the Fews: in 


a Letter addressed to a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. John- 

son. 1706. 

If it were an unfortunate circumstance for the poor Israelites in 
this country, that the character of Shylock should have been pour- 
trayed by the pen of our immortal Shakspeare, they may derive some 
consolation from the favourable reception of the character of Sheva 
on the stage, in Mr. Cumberland’s comedy of the Few ; inasmuch 
as it is an indication that the public hatred of them is considerably 
abated. Certain it is, that they have been long the objects of the most 
violent and un¢hristian prejudices, and that the bad conduct of some 
individuals among them, for which the whole body is indiscriminately 
reproached, may in a great measure be attributed to the defective 
policy of our laws respecting them. Persecuting statutes generate 
vice, while a liberal system of government enlarges the sphere of 
virtue. 

The author of this pamphlet appeals to the public in behalf of a 
persecuted people, and pleads for the Jews in a manner becoming a 
man of sense and a true Christian. He sees not the justice or the 
wisdom of those disqualifying statutes by which the Jews are op- 
pressed. By admitting that people into our community, and by 

nting to them an equal participation of our civil rights, he thinks 
that they may be made valuable members of society, and become 
warmly attached to this country and its constitution. Whether or 
not our people at large are yet enlightened enough to admit of this, 
it is amiable to plead the cause of the oppressed, and to endeavour to 
convert the malignancy of prejudice into sentiments of compassion. 
To soften our Christian hearts in favour of the Jews, he relates the 
following ane@dote. | 

| ‘ During 
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‘ During the time our army was on the continent, two Jews, @ 
father and his son, were found within the lines, offering several ar- 
ticles to sale. As it was contrary to general orders, no doubt they 
subjected themselves to military discipline. But it was conjectured 
that they were spies ; and, although this could not be proved, after 
avery minute examination, yet they were condemned to receive two 
hundred lashes each. The person who related the story to me, de- 
clared there never was a more affecting scene. It would have reflect- 
ed honour even on a Roman spirit to have acted in the same manner 
with these Jews. The poor old man, with earnest intreaties, desired 
to be punished for his son; the son, on the contrary, as anxiously, 
with tears implored to be substituted in his father’s stead. Neither 
of them prevailed ; and first the parent was doomed to suffer in the 
sight of his child.. When the punishment was finished, the son only 
enquired of his father how he had borne it, and seemed to forget his 
own situation in his filial concern and affection. The son was now 
tied up to the halberts, and every stroke which was inflicted on him, 
had such an effect on the poor old man, that he appeared to shrink 
as if he felt the lash agajn, each time, upon his own lacerated back. 
How far this severe mode of proceeding was agreeable to military 
law, I presume not to enquire; but certainly, if they were spies, 
the punishment .was too slight; if they were not, it appears, to com- 
mon understandings, somewhat cruel and unjust. And perhaps not 
a few of the lashes might be carried to the account of chat popular 
prejudice, and universal bad character of the Jews, which is propa- 


gated through these kingdoms.’ Mo -y. 


Art. 55. A Welsh and English Dictionary, &c. &c. By Wm. Owen, 
F.S.A. PartsII. and ITI. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Williams. 
Of the execution of the first part of this Dictionary we gave a fa- 

vourable opinion in our 17th vol. p. 410. It can scarcely be neces- 

sary on this occasion to add any thing to that account, but that we 
discover neither any marked improvement in the plan of the new 
numbers, nor any obvious diminution of industry in the compilation 
of the words. Perhaps the citations of authorities are less profuse in 
these volumes than in the original specimen, and the redundance of 

English synonyms is greater. In the preface to Pryce’s excellent 

Cornish grammar, it 1s maintained that the Welsh and Hebrew lan- 

guages are kindred dialects,—are branches of the same stem; which 

1s easily ascertained by any one who is moderately skilled in both. 

Now it may surely be proved that the Welsh was the language of the 

Below and Cimmerians of the Roman and Greek writers; and, con- 

sequently, that it was brought to this island along the whole Euro- 

pean continent. If, ion, it be allied with the Hebrew, the 

Cimbric nations and their Druidical institutions must ‘have migrated 

from the same common center as the Hebrews near the Euphrates. 
We transcribe a second specimen : 


‘Derw, +. m. aggr. aud pl. (dar) The oak; oak trees; the male oak. 
Derw buanawr, 
Rhagzo crynai neva llawr. 
The quick oak, before it heaven and earth would tremble. 
Zaljesin, Cad Goxeu. 


Rey, Fes. 1797. R Derwaiz,” 
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Derwaiz, a. (derw) Like, or of the nature of oak. 
Derwawl, a. (derw) Consisting of oak ; oaken. 
Derwen, s. f. (derw) An oak. Derwen y zaear, vervain; Derwen 
aersalem, Jerusalem oak. : 
Derwin, a. (derw) Oaken, made of oak. 
Yni vwyv gynnevin a derwin wyz, 
Ni thorav a’m car vy ngharennyz. 
Till I be accustomed to the oaken wood, J will not break with my friend my 
friendship. : Meilyr, 
Derwlwyn, s. m.—pi. t. i (derw—Ilwyn) Oak grove. 
Derwr, s. m—pil. derwyr (der—gwr) A ae 
Derwyz, s.m.—pil. t. on (dar—gwyz) One who has knowledge of, 
or is present with ; a theelogian ; a druid. —The office of the Der- 
avyz was one of the three branches of the Bardism rd the Island © 
Britain, and had the superintendance.of morality and religion. It 
was filled alone by those who were first admitted into the order as 
Primary Bards, or Ovyzion, being of itself not an admitting class. 
The appropriate place of mecting of the Derzyzon or Druids, was 
called Gwyzva; which, as the name implies a place of presence, was 
an eminence, either natural, or artificial, according to the conve- 
niency of the situation; thus in Wales, where there could be no 
necessity of raising a mound, the meetings were held generally on 
some of the most remarkable hills. The Dertwyz may be consi- 
dered as the deputy sent amongst the people from the Gorsez of the 
Primitive Bards, tor the sake of diffusing instruction; therefore 
the Gwyzva was a place designed chiefly, like a pulpit, to de. 
liver discourses from, and not a court or place of legislature ; though 
the Derwyz had the power to make it such ; but then he presided 
as a Barz Braint, or Primary Bard, and formed a Gorsez, or Cyl 
Cynghrair, the High Assembly, or Circle of Federation; and if 
he wanted to perform functions appropriate to the branch of Ovy- 
ziaeth, he could also, as an Ovyz, hold a meeting ina Grove, or 
under any other covering, agreeable to the characteristie principles 
ef that class, and as it might be most convenient to adopt. A 
white robe, emblematic of truth and holiness, was the distinguish- 
ing dress of the Derwyz. The exterior ceremonies of a system, 
must appear to strangers as the most prominent parts of it; thus 
ancient authors, occasionally touching on Bardism, have chiefly 
recognized the Druid, observing some of his superficial trappings, 
and now and then some faint ghmmerings of the ground work of 
his principles. But the Bardic system is attested to have kept ex- 
tremely clear from superstition ; and what little it did acquire must 
have adhered wholly to the druidic character: for he being the re- 
sidentiary pastor amongst the people, would from interest and po 
licy endeavour to gain influence amongst those under his care ;, but 
he must have exerted much caution, as the whole of his principles 
were universally diffused in the Gorsezau. . 
Derwyz yw barz wrth bwyl!, ansawz, a gorvod; a°i swyz yw athrawiaethu. ~ 


The druid is a bard, according to the reason, nature, and necessity of things; 
and his office is to instruct. Barzas. 


Newyz anaw ni mawr glywant dyniadon ; 
Gwir ei rad gwas porth'ant heb wr aron ; 


a d Dy werthyzid pob aces shag thai derwyzon. 
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A new song the people do not often hear; true is the endowment of the youth 
having assistance without the man of eloquence; every effusion before some druids 
was appreciated. — Taliesin. 

Azwyn i zragon 
Zawny derwyzon. 
Agteeable to the supreme is the gift of the druids, Taliesin. 


A’th volant veirzion, derwyzoa dor, 
O bedeir-iaith, dyvyn o bedeiror. 
They shall praise thee, the bards, the secluded druids, of four languages, they 
shall repair from four regions. Cynzelw, iO, Gewynes. 
Y zamwaia—— 
Nis gwyr, namyn Duw, a dewinion byd, 
A diwyd zerwyzon. 
The event nobody knows, except God, the prophets of the world and diligent 
druids. Cynzelev. 
Dywawd derwyzon 
Dadeni haelon 


O hil eryron 
O Eryri. 
Druids declare the regeneration of liberal ones, of the progeny of the eagles of 
Snowdon. Li. P. Mee. 


Derwyzaiz, a. (derwyz) Like a druid; druidical. 
Derwyzawl, a. (derwyz) Druidic, druidical. 
Derwyzoni, s. m. (derwyz) Theology; druidism. 
Derwyzoniaeth, s. m. (derwyz) Druidism. 
Derwyzoniaeth beirz Ynys Prydain, 
The druidism of the bards of the island of Britain. Ed. Davyz.* 

Of this valuable Welsh and English Dictionary a few copies have 
been taken off in quarto for the curious. We hope that the editor 
will have sufficient encouragement not only to complete his patriotic 
task, but to provide the convenient counterpart, an English and 
Welsh Vocabulary.—This is not the first literary exertion of Mr. 
Owen : we noticed a curious work by him in our 12th vol. N.S. p. 184 


Art. 56. Tracts on Political and other Subjects: published at various 
Times. By Joseph Towers, LL. D. and now first collected to- 
gether. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. Dilly. 1796. 

Though the necessity of any particular critiqué on the contents of 
these volumes is superseded by the attention which we have formerly, 
in various separate articles, paid to each publication as it has appeared, 
it would be injustice to the worthy author, who in all his writings 
has consistently and uniformly expressed an ardent attachment to the 
cause of British freedom, and to the interests of virtue and religion, 
not to introduce the present collection of tracts to our readers with 
due notice. ‘Though some of the pieces were written on temporary 
subjects, cthers are of a more general nature ; and all of them express 
such just sentiments, and are so agreeably written, that they may 
very well deserve a more honourable and permanent station in the li- 
braries of the friends of liberty, than the corner devoted to the fugi- 
tive pamphlets of the day. 

Those of our readers who may feel themselves inclined to look into 
these tracts may wish to be informed of their contents : 

Vol. I. A Vindication of the Political Principles of Mr. Locke, 
in Answer to the Objections of the Rev. Dr. Tucker, Dean of Glo- 
cesier, 1782.——-A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned. by his 
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Political Publications: with an Appendix, containing some Observa. 
tions on a Pamphlet published by Dr. Shelbeare, 1775.—Observa- 
tions on Mr. Hume’s History of England, 1778. 

Vol. II. Observations on the Rights and Duties of Juries, on 
Trials for Libels: together with Remarks on the Origin and Nature 
of the Law of Libels, 1784.—A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Noel, Prin. 
cipal of St. Mary Hall, &c. occasioned by his very extraordinary 
Sermon preached before the House of Commons on the goth of Ja- 
nuary 1772.—An Examination into the Nature and Evidence of the 
Charges brought against Lord William Russel, and Algernon Syd- 
ney, by Sir John Dalrymple, Bart., in his Memoirs of Great Britain, 
1773.—A Dialogue betwee two Gentlemen concerning the late Ap- 
plication to Parliament for Relief in the Matter of Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England, 
1772.—A Review of the Genuine Doctrines of Christianity.— An 
Oration, at the Interment of the Rev. Caleb Fleming, D.D. 1779. 

Vol. III. Thoughts on the Commencement of a New Parliament; 
with an Appendix containing Remarks on the Letter of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke on the Revolution of France, 1790.—A Dia- 
logue between an Associator and a well informed Englishman, on the 
Grounds of the late Associations, and the Commencement of a War 
with France, 1793.-—Remarks on the Conduct, Principles, and Pub- 
lications of the Association at the Crown and Anchor for preserving 
Liberty and Property against Republicans and Levellers, 1793.— 
Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. S. Johnson, 1786, 


Art. 57. A Narrative of the Sufferings of T. F. Palmer, and W, Slhir- 
ving, during a Voyage to New South Wales, 1794, on board the 
Surprize Transport. By the Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer, late of 
ee College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s.6d. Robinsons. 1797. 

e are here presented with an affecting uarrative of the most ar- 
bitrary and cruel treatment that, perhaps, was ever experienced by 
passengers, even convicts, in a transport ship; exceeding, by far, all 
that we have read or heard of the sufferings of unhappy negroe slaves 
in their passage from Africa to the places of their destination.—Such 
inhumanity, such wickedness, [according to the representation here 
given, of the truth of which we have no suspicion, | loudly calls for 

a strict inquiry, and exemplary justice. 

Mr. Palmer’s well-written narrative gives a very satisfactory ac- 
count of the pretended conspiracy, mentioned in the newspapers some 
time ago, as having been formed by the convicts, during the voyage, 
to murder the captain, and seize the ship; the story of which ap- 
pears, now, to have been false and groundless. 

It is some alleviation of the pain which we have endured in perusing 
the horrid particulars here detailed, to observe so favourable an ac- 
count of the state of the settlement at Syduey-Cove, the goodness of 
the soil, and the excellence of the climate. According to the in- 
formation here given, there is a prospect that the happiest effects may, 
in due time, arise from this very singular kind of colonization. 


Art. 58. Mr. Ireland's Vindication of his Conduct respecting the Pub- 
lication of the supposed Shukspeare MSS. Being a Preface or In- 
troduction 
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troduction to a Reply to the Critical Labors of Mr. Malone, &c. 

8vo. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1796. 

That Mr. Ireland, since the detection of the disrraceful imposition 
which he was the instrument of passing on the public, should be anxt- 
ous to vindicate himself from the suspicion of fraud on his part, is 
extremely natural. ‘The substantial matter of this vindication lies in 
a small compass. It consists in the attestations of his son, and of Mr. 
Talbot of the Dublin Theatre, to his entire ignorance of the origin of 
the supposititious papers ; the son’s testimony delivered on oath ; that 
of Mr. Talbot only with the promise of an affidavit, but equally full 
in assertion. These are the only material parts of the pamphlet. As 
to the abuse of Mr. Malone for the part which he has eek in the 
detection of the forgery, it is not only wide of the purpose of excul- 
pation, but, as we think, rather unfavourable to it. If the account 
of the younger Ireland be to be delteved, the whole was really, as Mr. 
Malone represented it, the gross and childish imposition of a tyro in 
the art; and Mr. Ireland senior ought rather, with humiliation, to 
have acknowleged both himself and the public to be under obliga- 
tions to Mr. M. for the discovery, than to have shewn, by the spirit 
of his language in every page, how much he ts hurt by it. , on the 
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other hand, the genuineness of the papers, or of any of them, be still 
to be supported, (asa reader of this pamphlet will be apt to suspect, ) 
what is Ireland junior but a most audacious falsifier, whose testimony 
has lost all validity? We are told that ‘ Mr. Malone’s critical attacks 
against the papers are to be completely refuted ;? and complaints are 
made of ¢ the steps taken to preclude the play of Vortigern from an 
equitable hearing.’ How strangely inconsistent is this with the 
main proof of Mr. Ireland’s innocence! Why, too, should the names 
of the gentlemen, whose too easy faith (respectable as they are) in- 
duced them to vouch for their belief in the authenticity of the MSS., 
be thus assiduously given to the public eye? Surely Mr. Ireland, on 
his own ground of vindication, should have felt some compunction 


in having made them the dupes of his son’s imposition ! Aa. 


Art. 59. na Enquiry into the Causes of [usolvencies in Retail Businesses, 
with Hints for their prevention; and the Plan of a Fuad for 
the Relief of Decayed Tradesmen, their Widows, Children, or 
Orphans. By John Gell, of Lewes. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Rickman. 
The superabuadance of shopkeepers, especialiy in this metropolis, 

is so great that a majority of them can scarcely maintain themselves, 

even by pursuing the joint occupation of some insignificant manufac. 
ture, or of letting lodgings. The mere expence of iluminating shops, 
in the evening, uselessly absorbs the means of maintenance of man 

thousand families. It will not be denied that more than double the 
present consumption of goods could conveniently be supplied by the 
extant number of shops; nor that consequently half of the number 
would be adequate to the actual demand. The hours of attendance 
might be abridged, with advantage to the bye-industry of the shop- 
keepers. A shop-tax, therefore, by tending to reduce their number, 
and thus to augment the profits of the remaining ; or the sale of ex- 
pensive licences to keep shops open after dark, by tending to reserve 

a series ef hours applicable to other profitable occupations,—if adopt- 
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ed at a period of profuse consumption,-—might have diminished the 
inconvenience now so common of the fatlure of retail. dealers. 

The stock reserved for immediate consumption ts, In every country, 
an uiiproductive capital. It ought, therefore, for the national in- 
terest, to be the sinallest possible. "The number of shops extremely 
increases this sort of stock ; and the conductors of them, being, from 
the necessity of displaying fashionaLle articles, continually tempted to 
renew their orders, usually find their apparent gains chiefly to consist 
of the progressive accumulation of heal stock :—s 1s notorious in 
the case of booksellers ;—a vast inass of obsolete articles ts the usual 
recompence of years of traffic. 

One remedy for this great and growing evil 1s proposed by the 
present author, in the hait- yearly sale by auction of the lingering 
wares, at deposits ; to be assorted hy the confederacy of the various 
shopkeepers This would faci tllaie interchange, and w ould stock the 
country shops cheaply. A less hazardous remedy is the annual ad- 
vertisements of cheap days for the exposure o f old-fashioned articles 
only, which commonly attracts a number of ” good housewtves, who 
may be willing, in their several provisions, to make some sacrifice of 
fashion to frugality. 

Mr. Gell also suggests the plan of a fund for the relief of decayed 
tradesmen, which amounts to an insurance against ba nkrupte) y+ after 
the manner of those insurances agaist death now in use w ith the 
clerical and medical professions. ‘The circumstances of the case ap- 
pear to us to require, not as the author recommends De FO, an annual 
voluntary subscription, to which every one would recur at the be- 
ginning of bis difficulties, but the payment once for all of a round 
sum on commencing business. We hope to see this project farther 
investigatcd by some of those who are most concerned in it. The 
Wate. a in other lines might be permitted to contribute. 

The nation ought to be marare that shopkeepers are peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the influence of popular writers. Their irregular leisure 
naturally superinduces that sort of culture, to which the cursory per- 
usal of the smaller writings of the day is friendly; aud, in hours of 
anxiety and despondenee, those plans of the velos mers, which con- 
template the abolition of the taxes collected from door to door, are 
very likely to make an impression. Paris, therefore, found in its 


shopkeepers a body of very ardent friends to innovation. T' 
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¢ GENTLEMEN; 
. ]* your extract from Mr. Ruggles’ s History of the Poor, M. R for 
Oct. p. 147, Mr. Hewlet’s assertion, that the real canse of the in- 
creased proportion of Poor proceeds from the price of labour ut being 
advanced so much as the price of provision ; is said to be examined by 
the test of fact. The average expence of the Poor, in the three years 
preceding 1776, is compared with the average of the same expence in 
the ycars 1783,.1784, 1785, when an excess more than one-fourth ap- 
pears in the expences of the latter period, though the average, at the 
sane time, of the price of wheat was nearly one-fourth less. 
4 © Striking 
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‘ Striking as this fact may appear, it ought to have occurred to an 
observer so generally accurate and intelligent as Mr. Ruggles, that this 
difference, in the short space of ten years, wastoo extraordinary to be 
accounted fur by any of the causes he had already adduced ; and that 
even “ the increasing profligacy could not have gathered strength with 
such rapidity from the profuse relief of a Vestry, or the injudicious in- 
terference of the Magistrate.”’ The three years of the last period, viz. 
1783, 1784, 1785, were those immediately succeeding a tong and disas- 
trous war 3 when so many thousands of land and sea men, being dismissed 
from the service of their country, necessarily become, with their famt- 
‘ies, burdens upen it till they obtain some other service. Many of 
them continue always depentent for relief on their respective pa- 
rvishes; while others, through the charge of contested settlements and re- 
movals, occasion ap expence little short of their maintenance. 

‘ The fact, therefore, so much relied on by Mr. Ruggles, will not beat 
him out in his argument; and the increased price of provisions beyond 
that of labour still remains uncontradicted as the principal cause of the 
present distress of the poor, and of the additional expences occasioned 
by their support. . R.G. TF 





A constant reader, W. R.- not satisfied with an observation which 
we made at the conclusion of our review of Bishop Watson’s Charge, 
nor deeming ts sufficiently explicit in our remarks on his first letter, 
vas favoured us with a second-; in which he wishes us to contine our 
view to asingle point, and to give am-unequivocal answer to the fol- 
lowing question, viz. “Are there any arguments by which a con- 
scientious ‘clerryman, thinkin as’ Priestley thinks, or as Lardner or 
even Grotius thought, onght-to be persuaded to continue in the 
Church of England?’ This, as our liberal and gentlemanly cor- 
respondent remarks, is a grand aud interesting. questions but it in- 
cludes a case of conscience on which every clergyman in the predica- 
ment described tnust decide for himself. -A clergyman, thinking as 
Dr. Priestley thinks, cannot certainly have any pleasure nor satisfac. 
tion inthe Trinitarian service of the Church of .England: but how 
far conscience combined with prudence, both as it may affect the in- 
terest of truth and that of his famtly, (ifhe have any,) ought to carry 
him, we cannot positively decide. ‘The first impulse of conscience, no 
doubt, would he to guit that church whose tenets he condemns: but, on 
a review of his case, it is not impossible that he may doubt of the 
wisdom of the step, and may find reasons for continuing in the 
Church. How far a desire of remaining in a situation of usefulness ; 
how fara conviction that he may do more for what he deems the truth 
in the church than owt of it; and how far any worldly considerations, 
in the prcucnt artificial and expensive state of society, ought to imflu- 
ence @ clergyman to continue in the church, must be left to the decision of 
his own mind. We must ever honour the man who boldly sacrifices 
to conscience, and must condemn lying and hypocrisy: but does it 
necessarily follow that a clergyman, who disapproves the articles, 
must be a hypocrite? The: dissatisfied clergy, we believe, rarely con- 
ceal their dissatisfaction ; many of them, however, think that, with 
respect to the ground of thetr objections, the people at large aré not 
prepared to judge; and that, till they are enlightened, and their 
prejudices are removed, it is in vain to invite them to the discussion, 
They therefore preach wide of metaphysical divinity, and contine their 
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discourses to the topics of practical religion and virtue. Yet they 
cannot prevent their public devotion from being ‘Trinitarian ; with the 
repetition of which, perhaps, they often bleud the secret exclama- 
tion—Lord, how long!!! 





A letter signed Benj. Jones, and dated from Chelsea, calls our at- 
tention to the Gentleman’s Magazine for the last month, pp. 54--5, 
in which Mr. Jones has discovered some criticisms, that appeared in 
our Review for December, p. 468—471. reprinted verbatin. Asa 
constant reader of our work, and of the Gent. Mag. Mr. J. ventures 
to inquire whence this coincidence arises. We, also, are constant 
readers of that useful miscellany ; and, in reply to our correspondent, 
we can inform him that we very frequently perceive the same honor 
done to our observations, to a considerable extent. While Mr. 
Urban feels himself disposed to pay us this compliment, which is 
rendered so much the more delicate by his general silence as to the 
fountain whence he draws, we shall not repine ; and we hope that he 
will arm himself with contempt, against the insinuation of any ill- 
natured wight, who may call to mind an old fable about a Daw. 

As to Mr. Jones’s question respecting a gentleman whom he men- 
tions, were he acquainted with the characteristics of that mdividual, 
he could not have required our negative. 





We cannot admit that there is any foundation for the ‘ concern’ 
expressed by a correspondent, who dates from * Ch. Bent, 18th Feb.’ 
We rather think this friend himself in need of admonition, for too 
much adherence to party, too much enthusiasm for particular tenets, 
and too little perception of the danger of extremes. 





Decies repetita ! Mr. Robinson of Lankey Bridge must excuse 
us from attention to extra-official matters. How often are we ob- 
liged to repeat this to ‘ constant readers!’ It is well that they do not 
style themselves apt scholars. 








The letter:of E. N. was duly ey 





The two publications mentioned by Homo never came to hand. 
We suppose that they were printed in the country ; and indeed they 
are scarcely within the sphere of our duty. 





The conclusions of our review of Mr. Gibbon’s Posthumous 
Works, and of Mr. Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, have been 
unavoidably interrupted: but we hope very shortly to resume that 
pleasing task. 





c> In the last Appendix, p. 530, 1.15, for ¢ charges’ read changes. 
P. 565, l. 22, for exons read dexer0.e Fr 565, 1, 235 for dexer x08 
read Sayer bcs. 

&> In the Rev. for January, p. 49, 1. 11, for © opposition, r. ap- 
position. P. 63, 1. 24, for * speculators,’ r. speculations. P. 64, 1.6, 
for * progressive decline,’ r. progress and decline. P. 68, 1. 26, for 
‘ rendered,’ x. render. P. 129, 1.15, for * the pretended conduct of 
Dr. Stahl,’ x. this conduct of the pretended Dr. sable ae 


fx p- 206. - 
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